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Foolish Betting. 


It is but right to say at the outset that all the 
persons personally concerned in the affair I am 
going to write about were heartily ashamed of 
it afterward, also that the consequences that 
followed were much worse than we had an- 


ticipated. It was a very foolish wager, that 
could not have been made by us at any other 
time than in the furious heat of the late political 
campaign—when even older men were guilty of 
surprising conduct. 

Let me speak of the locality as Shoeburg. It 
is a large manufacturing town in one of the 
Eastern States, where there are many shoe 
factories ; and it will be sufficient for my present 
purpose if I designate three fellow-participants 
in the foolishness merely as Calvin, Dandy and 
the Deacon. As an attempt at apology, I will 
add that not one of us is over twenty years of 
age. 

The “Deacon” is, ordinarily, a steady-going, 
sober youth; and hence his nickname. We all 
work in one of the shoe factories and are what 
are termed “‘lasters,’’ our business being to form, 
We occupy 
two adjoining back rooms of a comfortable 
boarding-house on one of the suburban streets 
of the town. The rooms are pleasant. The 
back side of the house, in this case, is the sunny 
side. Just outside the windows there is a very 
large willow-tree with thick branches. It makes 
a pleasant shade in summer, and losing its foliage 
in winter, it then allows the sunshine to enter 
freely into our rooms. We have boarded in the 
house for over two years and feel a real affection 
for the willow-tree. 

Until last ‘August Calvin and the Deacon 
occupied the room nearest the trunk of the tree. 
One of its thick branches bends back so near gne 
of their two windows, that a person can step 
from the window into the willow. Dandy and 
I have occupied the other room, without such 
advantages. 

Usually we four young men have been the 
very best of friends ; but this fall polities divided 
us, very emphatically, too. The Deacon and 
Dandy were free-silver, Bryan men; while 
Calvin and I did not accept either. Right 
through the distressing heats of August we 
discussed politics, night and morning; and at 
last, forced for the sake of peace and quiet, we 
changed room-mates; Dandy went to room with 
the Deacon, and Calvin brought his trunk and 
kit into my room. 

That relieved the situation a little. We could 
sleep nights. Argument still went on, however, 
throughout September; but by October our 
opinions had become so crystallized that it was 
useless to talk further. The Deacon now 
contented himself by singing out, ‘“‘Bryan’s the 
man, and he will be elected, too!” every time 
he passed our door. And Calvin would howl 
back, “I’ll bet anything he will not!” 

** *Bet!’ ” the Deacon retorted sarcastically 
one night. “You don’t dare bet even money on 
it. Put up something besides your threat to bet, 
and I will talk with you.” 

That angered Calvin. 
your money,” said he. 
principles to bet money. 
grind-wager with you.” 

“Name it!’’ cried the Deacon. 

“Well,” drawled Calvin, looking around and 
saying the first thing that came into his head. 
“If Bryan is elected, I'll agree to sit out in that 
willow-tree 


“Tt’s against my 
But I will lay a 


But if my side wins, you shall do the same.’ 

“What’s that!’ cried Dandy, who had over- 
heard some words of this, and had come to our 
door. 

Calvin laughed and repeated the rigmarole. 

“Take him!” cried Dandy; for Dandy was 
fully as confident as the Deacon. “Take him. 
I’H take it with you, Deek,” he added. “I'll 
take it with you, if they two dare to make so 
absurd a challenge.” 

I thought of it a minute and then told Calvin 
that I would accept the bet if he would. 

“Make it stronger !”’ exclaimed Dandy. ‘That 
hasn’t snap enough to it. Let’s have it that the | 
losers shali roost out there on the tree and the | 
winners shall play on them with the bath-tub | 
hose, using the sprinkler, every fifteen minutes, | 
from midnight till two o'clock.” 

“But look here!” exclaimed Calvin. “I 
didn’t say that !” 

“You don’t dare add it,” crowed Dandy. 

Calvin looked at me. We felt quite sure that 
our side would win. 

“All right. We take you!” Calvin said at | 
last. 

‘No backing out now!” said Dandy. 

“You may be sure we sha’n’t change our 
minds,”’ I said. 

In fact, it was a distinct agreement, but a 
very silly one. 

“The worst of it is,’ Calvin said to me, as an 
hour later we looked from our window at the 
willow, “the worst of it is, the are light out there 
shines directly on the tree. If anybody passes 
while the bet is being paid, whoever is perched 
there will be seen.” 


“T don’t want to get |’ 
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This, as I have said, was in October. When 
the memorable Ides of November came, in the 
evening, as the returns from the election were 
reported, Calvin and I called upon Dandy and 
the Deacon and treated them to a little chaff. 

They stood it quite spunkily till Kentucky 
was finally heard from. Then they acknowledged 
the defeat of their party and told us that they 
should be ready for the willow-tree at the 
appointed time. 

Nothing more was said until late Thanksgiving 
day, when Calvin and I heard them open the 
window and make preparations. Soon after 
there was a commotion in the willow. “Hullo 
in there!’’ one of them called, and when we 
looked out the Deacon said, “Here we are. 
Bring on your water-works.” 

They had on long flannel night-dresses and 
were perched like two clumsy buff cochins on a 
big limb of the willow. 

“Tt is too bad to wet them this cold night,” 
Calvin said to me. 

“Yes,” I said. “But you know very well 
that they would not hesitate to sprinkle us.” 

“That is true,” exclaimed Calvin. “They 
would have soaked us well, Iam sure. Perhaps 
we had better not show them any mercy.”’ 

We knew very well that they did not desire 
mercy, so we sprayed them according to contract. 
But we made as little noise as possible, for we 
were as anxious as they were that the neighbors 
should not see what we were doing. Our two 
rooms were the only ones of the second floor 
on that side of the house. Many of the lodgers 
in the neighboring houses had retired and had 
closed their blinds or drawn their shades. 

Unfortunately, however, there was one excep- 
tion. In the house across the alley there lives 
one of those middle-aged, unmarried ladies who 
are quite willing to regulate the affairs of other 
people without charge. She always sleeps with 
both windows of her room wide open, summer 
and winter; and is apparently so afraid that she 
shall not get sufficient fresh air, that she keeps 
the shades up also. 

I have now little doubt that this local vigilante 
had been watching us from the beginning of 
our proceedings. Probably she had been trying 
to satisfy herself as to what was in progress. 
It must have been a puzzle for her. What 
conclusion came to her I cannot say ; but while 
Calvin and I were sprinkling the roosters down 
for the third time, we were startled to hear an 
alto voice pipe out from her window : 

“Oh disgraceful! disgr-r-r-r-a-a-aceful !’’ 

We knew it—were quite well aware of it—and 
made no response, save to draw in the nozzle 
and wait twenty minutes, hoping that our 
“audience” would grow tired of watching us 
and would retire; when, however, we turned 
on the sprinkler for the fourth time, the loud 
penetrating voice cried : 

“Scandalous! Sca-a-a-anda-a-alous!’’ 

“T wish that meddlesome woman would mind 
her own business and go to bed,” muttered the 
Deacon, shaking his wet hands; then he put 
them to his mouth and in a tremendous stage 
whisper across the alley, exclaimed, “This-is- 
all-right! Don’t-trouble-about-it! Please-go-to- 
bed!” 

He had better not have spoken, for the woman 
no sooner heard herself addressed than, to use 
| Dandy’s expression, “‘She went all to pieces!’ 
She probably feared that some one was being 
abused or tortured. She retorted vehemently 
that she would not see such works go ‘on! then 
rushed from the window and struck a light. 
And by this time other windows of the same 





Thanksgiving night from midnight | 
till two o’clock, in my night-shirt and socks. | 


and the adjoining houses went up, and forms 
and faces appeared at them. 

“T think we had better adjourn sine die,” 
Calvin whispered out to the boys in the branch. 

*“No we ‘won’t,” snapped Dandy, his teeth 
rattling. ‘Let them look. I’m here and I’ll 
stick it out. Sprinkle away, and let’s get 
through with it.’ 

There were numbers of lights in the opposite 
houses and other windows had been raised 
while this conversation was going on. Then a 
running comment of disrespectful inquiries broke 
out. Above the babel of voices we still heard 
the cracked alto of the original discoverer, 


crying: 

“Shameful! Sha-a-a-ameful !’’ 

Our uneasiness would have been much in- 
| creased if we had known that she had already 
| despatched a boy in the house to call the police. 
Nor did we see the “minion of the law’ until 
he had come along the alley below and knocked 
loudly on the door of the back yard with his 
| night-stick. 

“Here, you two ducks in that tree!’’ he hailed. 
“What are you doing there? Come down. I 
want to see you.” 

Neither Dandy nor the Deacon had any desire 
to see him. They made a simultaneous jump 
for the window of their room. Dandy got in all 
right, but the Deacon’s feet flew from under him 
on the icy limb. He caught at it with his hands, 
but they also slipped and down he went about 
ten feet, landing on the tin roof of a little 
ash-house that stands against the fence, between 
our back yard and that of the next house. 

By this time the policeman had got into the 
yard; but the Deacon, seeing him, rolled off the 
tin roof into the next yard. The officer then ran 
back round to the door of the other yard. The 
Deacon, who was acquainted with the people in 
the next house, tried the basement door, Finding 
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it locked, he snatched up an old ice-chisel that 
stood there, and prying up the basement window 
crept inside before the policeman could get in at 
the gate. 

It was the Deacon’s intention, so far as he 
had formed any, to run up the basement stairs, 
then out at the front door and ring the bell of 
our house, when he expected that we should 
come to the door and let him in. 

_In entering the basement window, however, 
he had fouled the wire of a burglar alarm, 
which set one or two bells jingling and a pug 
dog barking. Dashing up the basement stairs 
into the front hall he tried to unlock the front 
door ; but the chain gave him trouble; and while 
he was frantically trying to unhitch it, the 
landlady, an energetic widow, appeared at the 
head of the hall stairs and peremptorily invited 
him to tarry. Naturally she believed he wasa 
burglar, escaping with plunder. 

It would have been much better for him to 
have accepted promptly the lady’s stern invi- 
tation, and then have explained his predicament 
to her, but, excited and mortified, he still tried 
to unhitch the chain, and the landlady, without 
further words, fired at him with a revolver. 
Two bullets went through the door beside his 
head. 

Just then the Deacon got the chain out of its 
socket and rushed into the open air, along with 
considerable powder smoke. But before he 
could get down the steps the policeman joyfully 
claimed him as his own. 

In vain the Deacon offered copious explana- 
tions, said it was all a joke, andall that. He 
did not win his captor’s confidence until the 
occupants of both houses, including the two 
rival Jandladies, issued forth and vouched for his 
previous good character. Even then the wielder 


of the locust parted with him reluctantly and | ' 


expressed grave doubts whether he ought not to 
“run him in.” 

Meantime Dandy, Calvin and I had gone to 
bed in great haste! Our landlady came to our 
doors, summoning us to come down and certify 
to the Deacon’s good character, but it was a long 
time before we responded. It proved of no use 
to hedge. The whole story was out. For that 
reason, and to show the folly of such betting, I 
do not now greatly mind telling it. Of course, 
it is not a creditable story exactly ; but the moral 
ought to be found without searching far. 

T. 8. D. 


~ 
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Wonderful Sleight of Hand. 


Fifty years ago the most famous magician of 
Europe was an Austrian named Bosco. His 
sleight of hand was wonderful. While convers- 
ing with a person he would distract his 
attention; then, by an almost imperceptible 
movement of his hand, abstract some ornament 
from his person, and place it wherever he, 
Bosco, wished. An exhibition of his art, given 
at the English embassy in Constantinople, is 
described by Sir John Drummond Hay, then an 
attaché. 

Lord Ponsonby, the English ambassador, 
invited Bosco, who was a gentleman by birth, to 
dinner to meet a large party, requesting that he 
would entertain the company after dinner by his 
sleight of hand. Bosco arrived before dinner 
was announced, was introduced, and entered 
into conversation with several of the guests. 
During dinner he was quiet, and took no part in 
the general conversation ; but just as the ladies 
were preparing to retire, he rose, and turning to 
the ambassador, said: 

“T beg your excellency’s permission to say a 
few words before the company leave the table. 
It would be an act of ingratitude on my part, 
seeing that I have been honored by your 
excellency, were I to conceal from your lordship 
proceedings that have been passing both before 
and during dinner, and which might be stigma- 
tized as criminal.” 

Even Lord Ponsonby was disturbed by the 
gravity of the speaker, and thought that the 
man had suddenly become insane. 

“Your lordship,” continued Bosco, “must 
admit that this grave charge is not without 
foundation when I assert that in the coat 
pockets, or the breasts of the waistcoasts, of 
several of the gentlemen there will be found 
some of your lordship’s spoons—and the selection 
has not been confined to the clean ones alone.’”’ 

All the male guests at once put their hands 
into their pockets, and several of them extracted 
spoons and forks still greasy from use, salt- 
spoons and tops of cruets. Great merriment 
followed, and the Yadies laughed heartily at the 
unfortunate men. Then turning to the ladies, 
Bosco said : 

“That noble lady opposite ought not to laugh 
at the disclosure, seeing that she has sécreted in 
the bodice of her dress the bouquet of one of the 
gentlemen, who has been searching in vain for 
it, having probably received the flowers from 
another fair hand.” 

The lady flushed angrily; but she found the 
lost bouquet concealed in the folds of her dress. 

Then addressing another, he said, “Madam, 
you cannot be justified in speaking harshly of 
the gentlemen who took his lordship’s spoons, 
since you will find, concealed in your hair, an 
ornament belonging to that lady upon whose 
person sparkle so many beautiful jewels.” 

The astonished lady found the ornament fixed 
in her hair, 
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oper eae 
Catching a Collegian. 


proprietors of Slattery and Bastien’s 





| always treated me well enough. They never 
|take any notice of me, any way. ‘They’re all 
rich.” 

“The more shame upon ’em for stealing !’’ 
exclaimed Slattery, virtuously. “Now, Abel, 
what we want of you is this: we want you to 
watch that elm-tree and find out who it is 


in the daytime. You can catch him by keep- 
ing your eyes open, and if you can give us 
information sufficient to identify him, we'll 
give you five dollars. What do you say?” 
The boy’s big, homely mouth opened eagerly. 
“Tn cash ?” he asked. 
“Hold on,” interrupted Bastien, with a wink 





F OR the third time within a fortnight, the 


Clothing Emporium were in deep wrath. | 
Early in May they had placarded every | 
road leading to the Centre with staring new | 
signs. There were two varieties. Those with 
red letters on a blue ground bore the legend: | 
“Go to Slattery and Bastien’s for Pants.” 

The blue letters on a red ground admonished 
the traveller thus: “For Pants go to Slattery 
and Bastien’s.”’ 

These signs cost the Emporium five hun- 
dred dollars in all, but the increase in the May 
trade was worth it. Now that it was mid- 
June, still greater returns were expected, when 
all at once some one tore down every sign on 
the Fulham road. Most of them had been left 
by the roadside, but the big one nailed to the 
Fulham elm had been hacked to pieces. 

They were replaced. In three days they 
were all down again, and the one upon the elm 
had disappeared entirely. 

Bastien’s superstition was awakened, and 
he was ready to stop, but the senior partner 
was obstinate. Once more the huge sign was 
spiked to the elm above the watering-trough, 
and the seven smaller ones nailed higher than 
before to the roadside trees. Slattery super- 
intended the job in person, one broiling fore- 
noon, but upon taking a triumphant drive that 
evening, to survey his labors, he discovered 
that the great elm had been already stripped of 
its adornment. It must have been done in 
broad daylight! 

The partners held a council of war. Both 
men suspected that the marauder was one of 
the Fulham college boys, whose propensity for 
collecting signs was well known in the Centre. 
But how could he be caught? Over this point 
the debate in the back part of the Emporium 
waxed warm, though the partners agreed in 
thinking that hanging was none too good for 
the offender. 

“Hold on!” exdaimed Slattery, midway in 
one of his fiery sentences. ‘“‘Who is that boy 
down there buying a pair of shoes? Doesn’t 
he live out on the Fulham road ?” 

Bastien glanced toward the shoe department. 
“It’s the Widow Warner’s boy, I guess. He 
lives on the crossroad. What’s your idea?” 

“Get him to watch,” said Slattery, briefly. 
“It takes a town boy to catcha collegian. They 
don’t like ’em any too well. Call him in here.’ 

The Widow Warner’s boy, a shy, poorly- | 
dressed lad of fourteen, had just bought a | 
ninety-eight-cent pair of canvas baseball shoes. 
He had two cents left, and he was eying 
hopelessly a nine-dollar ready-made suit of 
clothes, when Bastien touched him on the 
shoulder. 

“Why, how do you do? 
Warner—that’s it, isn’t it?” 

“Abel Warner,” said the boy, stiffly. 

“To be sure. Well, Abel, you just step back 
to the desk a minute.” Bastien led the way to 
the rear corner of the Emporium, the boy fol- 
lowing in some alarm. Slattery greeted him 
boisterously, as soon as Bastien mentioned his 
name. 

“Glad to see you, Abel! You’re just the 
sort of boy we’re looking for. You live out on | 
the Fulham crossroad, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you know that big elm on the main 
road ?”” 

“Where the oriole’s nest is?” 


Let me see— 





at Slattery, ‘‘we’ll do better than that. We’ll 
give you that nine-dollar suit you were looking 
at.” Slattery nodded assent; the suit had 
cost the firm just four dollars and a quarter. 
“Well,” said the boy, cautiously, “if mother 












CAUGHT 


| hasn’t any objection, I'll try it. School closed 


last Friday. Yes, I guess I can do it just as 
well as not. All you want is for me to identify 
him ?” 

The dew wet his dusty trousers to the knee 
the next morning as he climbed over the fence 


into the meadow on the west side of the elm, | 


and looked about for a hiding-place. A corn- 
field ran up as far as the elm, but the stalks 
were not yet high enough to shelter him from 
view. 

Finally he found a spot to his liking in the 
furrow between the corn-field and the meadow, 
some thirty feet back from the trunk of the 


‘tree, and directly in line with the watering- 


trough. By lifting his head a trifle he could 


| see, over the corn-stalks or the grass, a long 


way up and down the road, and in case any 
suspicious characters appeared he had but to 
flatten himself along the furrow to be quite 
hidden. 

Abel stretched himself face downward on 
the damp, rich-smelling earth, in great delight 
at his adventure. It was bad for his clothes, 


that’s been taking those signs. It’s been done | 


a rising line of dust up the Fulham road, and 
Abel snuggled closer in his furrow. Nearer 
|and nearer came the sound of wheels, and 
| the boy dropped his head and stared at the 
watering-trough. Pshaw! It was only a 





the farmer did not even stop at the trough. 


Another half-hour went by, and down the 
road this time rose a tiny puff of dust. Abel 
peered over the meadow grass. It was a 
bicyclist, but he halted just long enough to 
rinse out his mouth, and tighten a nut in one 
of his pedals. By and by there was more 
passing, and Abel, his first excitement over, 
lay lazily until the teams came into view in 
front of the trough. 

There were a sewing-machine agent, and a 
man in a sulky, and a tin-peddler, and three or 
four farmers’ wagons from the neighborhood, 
and two tramps. But none of them cast so 
much as a glance toward 
Slattery and Bastien’s sign ; 
not even the tramps, for all 
their need of new trousers. 
And not a college boy came 
in sight. 

The forenoon dragged 
along. The breeze sank ; 
it grew very warm, even 
there under the tree, and 
the bobolinks and orioles 


AT LAST. 


were quiet. For a while the boy amused him- | 
self by watching a pair of birds, with crested | 
heads and bodies of greenish brown and sulphur 
yellow, who were busy in and out of a knot- | 
| hole in the elm. He had never seen any birds 
| like them, nor did the big bird-book which his 
uncle had given him that spring have any | 
picture of them. He wished he had the book | 
| with him; it would give him something to do. 
| Then he thought of his lunch-pail, and by | 
dint of thinking hard about it he grew rav-| 
enously hungry. By eleven o’clock he had | 
eaten all his dinner. 
Toward noon there was no travel at all on | 
\the Fulham road, and Abel kicked his heels 
| aimlessly, and half-wished he were off fishing. | 
The sky was a trifle too bright, to be sure, but | 
along under the willows, on the other side of 
| the meadow, there would be shadow enough. | 
| Which would it be more fun to catch, after all, 
college boys or trout? But he thought of the | 
nine-dollar suit, and settled to his task. 
By and by he heard voices, and spied two 
young fellows in duck trousers and outing | 





| milk-wagon coming back from the Centre, and | 


hole and wished he had gone fishing. ‘The 
owner of the pistol lifted it higher and higher ; 
then it spat suddenly, and again, and again— 
five times. Abel winked each time. The 
students ran across the road, and one of them 
climbed upon the watering-trough. 

“You put one in there, sure enough,” he 
confessed, ruefully. 

“Hi!” yelled the other, “then you pay for 
the ice-cream!” Thereupon they sauntered 
down the road. 

Abel lifted his head stealthily and gazed 
after them. Ought he to have confronted 
them? He had not counted upon revolvers. 
And they had not tried to steal the sign, after 
all. Perhaps they were waiting until they 
came back! He lay down again, and tried to 
think what he should do if they did. 

He remembered that Mr. Slattery had said it 
was not necessary to collar the villain, but 
simply to identify him. That sounded simple 
enough, but how was it to be done? Hush! 
Some more college boys were coming ! 

There were three this time. They drank 
from the stream of water that plashed into 
the trough, and stretched themselves upon 
the turf a few minutes, gazing up among the 
arching branches and cool shadows of the 
mighty tree-top, but they seemed not to notice 
the red and blue sign. Abel breathed more 
easily ; and by and by they sauntered on. 

He could scarcely tell them apart while he 
was looking at them. They all wore the white 
duck trousers and russet shoes, leather belts 
and outing shirts, short coats, and caps on the 
back of their heads. 

Some were a trifle taller or shorter, fatter or 
leaner, darker or lighter than the rest, but that 
was all; and Abel, who had an eye that could 
tell a hedge-sparrow from its mate, or mark a 
trout hovering in the ripple at the end of a 
thirty-foot pool, felt baffied and helpless. He 
could not describe these young fellows; he 
could not even remember the queer names they 
called each other by; and how in the world, 
even if one of them stole the flaring sign before 
his eyes, could he point out the offender to 
Slattery and Bastien ? 

He grew more and more discouraged as the 
afternoon wore away, and was half-inclined to 
throw up his commission. But his pride rose 
toward sunset, as a pair of swiftly-trotting 
horses halted at the trough, and Mr. Slattery, 
cigar between his teeth, flicked the sign with 
his whip, contentedly. 

“Whoop, there!” cried Abel, leaping to his 
feet. “You le’ go that sign!” 

“Why, hullo, Abel!” said Slattery. “Been 
here all day ?” 

“Since half-past six.” 

“Caught anybody ?” 

“No, not exactly. Had some sort o’ bites, 
though !” 

“Good boy, Abel! I guess that suit will be 
yours to-morrow.” Slattery clucked to his 
horses and was gone. 

The boy walked home slowly across lots. He 
felt rather stiff, and was glad to find that his 
mother had made his older brother milk the 
cows. He had not much to say about the day’s 
adventures, particularly since his brother made 
fun of him, and his mother declared he had 
ruined his clothes by lying in the dirt. 

The next morning Abel was a good half-hour 
later in starting, and he carried his bird-book 
under his arm. If he could do nothing else, 
he determined to find out the name of those 
queer birds that were nesting in the knot-hole. 
The nine-dollar suit seemed farther away than 
it did the day before. He was too proud to 
give up after a day’s trial, but he had a sort of 
suspicion that nothing would come of it all. 
And this was the day for the ball game with 
the Centre Juniors! 

Abel had been offered the position of substi- 
tute right-fielder on the Fulham Hayseeds, and 
had bought the new shoes in anticipation! 
Nevertheless, he tramped doggedly down the 
road to the elm-tree, and took up his old position 


“I don’t know,” said Slattery, impatiently ; | but then, he would have an excuse to wear the | shirts, with coats open and caps on the back of in the furrow. There were no passers for a 


“TI guess likely. It’s by the watering-trough.” | 
The boy nodded. 
“Well, somebody’s been stealing our signs | 

from off that tree. You don’t know anything 

about it, do you?” 
“No, sir,” said Abel, stoutly; “1 don’t, 
honest.” 

ae you tell a college boy when you see 
im?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you like ’em ?” 

“Well,” said Abel, judiciously, “they’ve 





new ones all the sooner—provided he caught 
his man. Resting his chin upon his palms, 
and kicking the toes of his baseball shoes con- 
tentedly into the dirt, he waited. 

It was not yet seven o’clock. Over the great 
meadow behind him the male bobolinks were 
in full voice, and the Baltimore orioles were 
flashing in and out of the elm branches. Yet 
Abel did not lift his gaze from the road. He 
had a better job than bird’s-nesting, or fishing, 
or even ball-playing! 

For half an hour no one passed. Then came 


| their heads. They stopped opposite the elm, | 
and leaned against the fence in the shade. | 
They were laughing about something, and, yes, 

they were looking at the sign! Abel’s heart | 
pounded. One of them drew a revolver. 

“Do you see that ‘o’ in ‘go’ ?” said he. 

“Yes,” said the other, “and you can’t hit it 
| in five shots.” 

“For the cream ?” 

“All right.” 

The revolver was raised slowly, exactly in 
line with Abel, who flattened himself in his 








long time, and he watched his pair of strange 
birds until he was sure they must be flycatchers. 

Then he turned to the chapter on flycatchers, 
and read and watched, and watched and read, 
until suddenly he gave a “Hurrah!” They 
were a pair of great-crested flycatchers, sure 
enough, ‘and the book pronounced them for 
that region ‘‘very rare.”” Not a boy in Fulham 
had that egg! 

Until mid-forenoon this triumphant discovery 
kept up Abel’s spirits, but then he began to 
think of the baseball game, and to wonder 
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whether Slattery and Bastien had not been 
making a fool of him. Suppose he stayed there 
a week, and frightened off every sign thief in 
Fulham College, he might still have nothing to 
show for his pains. If he could not identify his 
victim, he was lost. 


Black melancholy settled upon him as noon) 


came. Even while he was eating his lonely 
lunch the farm wagon carrying the Fulham Hay- 
seeds rattled by. The right-fielder was missing, 
but another substitute was there in Abel Warner’s 
place. 

On they drove, noisily, in the dusty sunshine, 
and the boy looked down at his new ball shoes 
and could have cried. 

The dust had searcely settled along the 
Fulham road, when a low buggy, drawn by an 
ancient black horse, stopped at the watering- 
trough. The driver was a white-bearded gentle- 
man, with a kindly face, whom the boy knew 
well enough by sight. It was Professor Warris- 
ter, the naturalist, who had charge of the 
wonderful museum at the college, and had paid 
Tommy Jenkins three dollars for his albino 
woodchuck. 

The old black horse drank his fill, and then 
shook himself and seemed to settle in his tracks. 
The professor leaned back comfortably, and 
apparently gazed upward at a pair of vireos, 
darting hither and thither in the top branches of 
theelm. Then his glance seemed to be directed 
at something lower down, and he smiled 
tranquilly to himself. 

““What’s he thinking about?” queried Abel 
Warner. 

At that moment the professor leaned forward 
and pulled a hatchet from under the buggy- 
seat. Then he gazed up and down the road. 
No one was coming. He stood up in the 
buggy, and smiling a trifle more contentedly 
than before, smote the newest sign of Slattery 
and Bastien’s fairly and squarely upon the word 
“Pants.” 

The old horse did not even prick up his ears. 
Ile was evidently used to the performance. 
Another skilfully directed blow, and the 
shattered pieces of the sign were ripped from 
the tree, and deposited carefully in the bottom of 
the buggy. The glorious old elm stood once 
more undefaced. 

“There!” ejaculated the professor, piously ; 
but before the word was out. of his mouth he 
became aware of a long-legged boy who had 
leaped the fence furiously and grasped the 
astonished horse by the head. “I’ve caught 
you!” he shrieked. “I’ve got you, and I’m 
going to identify you!” 

The professor looked rather embarrassed. 
‘**My name is Warrister,”’ said he. 

“T know it!’ shouted the boy. ‘You own the 
museum up at the college. I should think you’d 
be ashamed to steal signs!” 

Abel was trembling with excitement, and 
could searcely hold the reins which he had 
clutched so boldly. 

“Is it your sign?’ inquired the professor, 
mildly. 

“No, but I’m working for the man that owns 
it. 
laying for you a whole day and a half.” 

“Well, well,” remarked Professor Warrister, 


“vou have a good deal of patience, for a boy. | 


What do they pay you?” 

Abel eyed him suspiciously. ‘‘Perhaps it aint 
anything,’’ he said ; “and then again, perhaps it’s 
a suit of clothes. That’s why I wanted to 
identify you.” 

“T see,’ was the calm reply. 
name ?’’ 

“Abel Warner.” 

“Thank you. Well, 
think this is?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tt’s on the highway, isn’t it? Now don’t 
you know that it is against the law, within the 
limits of the town of Fulham, to deface the 
highway with signs ?”’ 

The boy serutinized the gentle old face. 
“You're trying to bluff me,” he said, bravely, 
but his voice betrayed his doubt. 

“No, no,” laughed the professor. “Slattery 
and Bastien are liable to a fine of ten dollars for 
every sign of theirs on this Fulham road. I was 


“What’s your 


Abel, whose tree do you 


just driving down to the Centre to remind them | 
Did you say they promised you a suit of | 


of it. 
clothes if you would catch the man that tore 
down their signs ?”’ 

Abel nodded, looking at the ground. 

“Jump in, Abel, and we'll go to see Slattery 
and Bastien. What do you say?” 

“T didn’t know it was against the law to put 
up those signs,’ said Abel, weakening. “‘I 
didn’t, honest. I just thought about the suit of 
clothes. Perhaps I hadn’t better go.” Visions 
of being arrested as an accomplice of Slattery 
and Bastien filled his brain. 

**Nonsense !”’ exclaimed the professor. ‘‘You’ve 
done your work well. And so have I,” he 
chuckled. ‘“‘We must go together. Get in.” 

“I’ve got to get my book,” said Abel, climbing 
awkardly over the fence, followed by the 
surprised gaze of the old naturalist. 

“What book is it?’’ asked the professor, 
holding out his hand for it as Abel stepped into 
the buggy. ‘‘Why, what were you doing with 
this?” 

“Finding out about great-crested flycatchers,”’ 
replied the boy. ‘*There’s a pair of them nesting 
in that tree.” 


I’m their private detective, and I’ve been | 
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| The professor had gathered up the reins, but 
he dropped them eagerly. 
| eried. 

“There are no eggs yet,”’ said Abel. 
| began to build yesterday.” 
“Don’t touch them! 
their breeding in Fulham for twenty years. 


“They 


I haven’t known of 
I 


must come out to-morrow and have a look at | 
To think of nailing a/| 


them. Well, well! 
horrible blue and red sign on to a tree that a 
| pair of great-crested flycatchers had chosen for 
a nesting-place !”” 
black horse ambled off toward the Centre. 
Before they had gone a hundred yards the) 
professor halted and cramped the buggy so that | 
they could look back at the tree. 

“This is the best view of that elm,’’ he said, 
softly. ‘““There isn’t another like it in the whole 
county, for girth and vigor and perfect symmetry. 


It’s never twice alike, either. Do you wonder 
that I can’t bear to see it defaced?” 
Abel, looking with the older man’s loving eyes, 
marvelled that he had ever 
leagued himself with Slattery 
and Bastien. 

By the time they reached 
the Clothing Emporium the 
two were fast friends. 

“Now we'll go in and get 
that suit,” said Professor 
Warrister. “But you had 
better let me do the talking.”’ 
Abel was quite willing. 

They entered the Emporium, 
and found the nine-dollar suit. 
Then the professor asked to 
see “Messrs. Slattery and 
Bastien. 

“Good afternoon, gentle- 
men,” said he, pleasantly. 
“This young man has been 
employed by you, I believe, to 
discover the person who has 
torn down four of your signs 
on the Fulham elm.” 

“Three,” said Slattery. 

“Four, I think,” said the 
professor. ‘However, that is 
not an essential point. They 
were your signs, and nailed up 
by your orders, | suppose ?”’ 

“To be sure.” 

“Thank you. Well, Abel 
has done good work as your 
detective, and has caught the 
guilty person. I can certify to 
that, and I wish to see that 
he gets the offered reward.” 

“Good boy, Abel!’ cried 
Slattery. 

“Was it .a collegian?” in- 
quired Bastien. 

“Yes,” said the professor, “‘it was a collegian.”’ 

“Can you identify him, Abel?’ demanded 
Slattery. 

“I guess so,’’ replied the boy, timidly, not 
raising his eyes from the counter. 

“T can identify him for you without fail, 
gentlemen,”’ remarked Professor Warrister, 
reassuringly. “‘We shall easily be able to 
| fulfill the boy’s part of the contract. By the 
| way, my lad,’’ he said to Abel, who waited 
nervously, “suppose you try on that suit of 
clothes.”’ 

In two minutes the boy. was arrayed in the 
nine-dollar suit. 

“Don’t you throw in a pair of suspenders with 
every new suit?” 
had boys of his own. 

Slattery looked at Bastien. “All right,’’ said 
the latter. The suspenders were handed over and 
adjusted. 

“And a necktie, too, don’t you?’ continued 
the professor. Bastien looked at Slattery. 
The senior partner nodded, though not very 
graciously. 





Warrister. 
that’s it. 

| suit for you, 
| Thank you. Just put your bundle under the 
buggy-seat, Abel, and look after the horse. I'll | 
be out in a minute.” 

As Abel passed out of the front door of the 
Emporium, the professor turned quietly to 
Messrs. Slattery and Bastien. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I am the collegian 
| who tore down your signs. My name is 
Warrister. I happen to be on the board of 
selectmen at Fulham, and I have mailed you 
a copy of our local ordinance respecting the 


“Here, that’s a good one; try it on; 





tisements. You are law-breakers by your own 
admission. 

“I have been working ten years to get that 
ordinance passed, and I shall see that it is 
enforced. Thus far I have pulled down your 
signs myself for the pure pleasure of protecting 
our beautiful trees, but after this I shall let 
the Fulham sheriff do it, if necessary. You 
understand me, I trust.”’ 

Mr. Slattery gazed at Mr. Bastien, and the 
junior partner gazed at Mr. Slattery. Neither 
of them could master any language adequate to 
the occasion. The silence grew awkward. 


“You have a fine assortment of clothing,” 
remarked the professor, courteously, “and you 





I have photographed that tree in every month of | 
the year, and at every hour, from dawn to sunset. | 


And | 


suggested the professor, who | 


“Pick out your necktie, Abel,’’ said Professor | 


Now the clerk will wrap up your old | 
and you can wear this home. | 


defacement of the public highway by adver- | 


have dealt liberally with my young friend. For 


| afternoon."’ Buiss PERRY. 
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JUNE SKY. 


Beautiful clouds go by to-day 
Of varying forms, and tinted rims ; 
Now floating hither, then aw 
As if to rhythm of heavenly 


| 


hymns. 
A. E. 
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The Tenth Case. 


AN you bring me,” began Hal Wyman, 
seating himself at the restaurant table, 
“can you bring me a thick —’”’ 
“Yessir,” responded the obsequious waiter, 
who had noted the newcomer for a patron out 
of the ordinary. 
**__tender — 
“Yessir.” 
“Be kind enough to wait till I have finished.’ 
The waiter tiptoed about, venting 


He shook the reins, and the | 


|. “Yessir.” 





“A GROTESQUE LITTLE FIGURE ON THE CURBSTONE.” 


his superfluity of zeal by flicking the cloth with 
a napkin and rearranging the parti-colored 
centrepiece of bottles and cruets. 

“Can you bring me a thick, tender, juicy beef- 
steak—rare ?” 

“Yessir. Vegetables, sir? Teaercoffee?’’ 


“No. Bread. And a bottle of Pilsener.” 
“Yessir.” The waiter flew to execute his 
commission. 


Hal had been collecting rents for his father, 
this October day, in a part of Chicago he seldom 
visited—a plebeian, though thriving, district on 
the West Side. He had planned to return to his 
accustomed haunts in time for luncheon, but his 
| task had spun itself out most unexpectedly. 

“T’ll go hungry till I get back to civilization,’ 
he had told himself from hour to hour; but with 
| the prolonging of his business into the waning 
| afternoon primitive pangs had triumphed; so 

here he was. 

He looked about him. The establishment 
was a good-sized one, different enough, to be 
| sure, from the soberly elegant café of Hal’s 
| favorite club, or from the knowing little chop- 
house wherein he was wont to foregather with his 
fellows at midday; but it was fairly clean, and 
well-appointed after its kind. At this by-time it 
contained no customers except himself and a 
solitary, mustachioed citizen of Falstaffian girth, 
with napkin tucked in at collar, feeding, rather 
noisily, by a window. 

After an interval suspiciously brief, the waiter 

set down before our young man an object which 
Hal regarded with a scowl; it was a steak of 
reasonable area, but scarce a half-inch thick, 
and leathery of aspect. Moreover, it bore every 
appearance of hasty re-heating after having had 
its first introduction to the fire at a period indefi- 
nitely remote. 

“Is that what you call a thick, tender, juicy, 
| rare beefsteak?’’ inquired Hal, with ominous 
| gentleness. 

The waiter grinned sheepishly. “I guess it is.’’ 

“Take it away.” This time Hal’s tone was 
|not gentle. “What do you —” After all, 
though, where was the good of bothering? Life | 
was too short. “Serves me right, anyhow,” 
reflected our young man. 
better than to call for beefsteak in this place. 

“Oh, well,’ he said, amiably enough, “bring 
me—bring me some ham. 
can, please.’’ 

“Yessir.”” The waiter made off with the 
despised viand. 

When the reckoning for the meal was pre- 





“T should have known | 


As quickly as you | 
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sented, it appeared that there had been a mistake. 


“Are you sure?” he | that I thank you, and I will bid you good | Hal pointed this out to the cashier at the desk. 


| “Mistake? No, sir!’ declared this personage, 

| emphatically. 

“Certainly there is. Ham, twenty cents; 
Pilsener, twenty-five ; forty-five cents, you see— 

| not seventy-five.” 

“You had a steak.” 

“Oh yes, but I sent it back. 
ordered.” 

“Can’t help that.”’ 

“This is a piece of imposition,” remarked Hal, 
after a pause. ‘However, I dare say you have 
your instructions. Well, then, I’ll take the 
beefsteak.”’ 

“What ?” 

“If I pay for that steak, I take it with me.’ 
Hal delivered this extraordinary ultimatum as if 
it had been the most natural in life. 

The cashier stared. Then, perhaps a bit 
| hypnotized by our hero’s pensive regard, perhaps 
| concluding that he had to deal with a mild mad- 
| man whom it were as well to humor, he held up 

a finger to the waiter, hovering discreetly in the 
background, and murmured a 
direction. 

The man, nonplussed, gazed 
from cashier to customer. Hal, 
his eyes upon space, was delib- 
erately fitting on a glove. 

“Hurry, please,’’ said he. 

“I thought the dude was 
jollyin’, for sure,’ the waiter 
would afterward observe in 
telling the story, as he long 
continued todo. “But blamed 
if he was! Blamed if I didn’t 
have t’ chase back after that 
beefsteak !’”’ 

Precisely what had prompted 
Hal’s freak, he himself could 
not have told. Probably the 
chief elements in his motive 
were a sense that, payment for 
the half-pound of flesh being 
exacted, it would be poetically 
just for him to insist upon the 
letter of the law; an obscure 
notion of making it impossible 
for the establishment to profit 
further from that particular 
“order ;”’ and more than all 
else, a youthful predilection for 
a prank. 

The much-enduring steak— 
or its counterpart—was at 
length produced. Our absurd 
young man gravely thrust a 
fork into it, held it, dripping, 
aloft for a few seconds, then 
drew a newspaper from his 
pocket, wrapped up his prop- 
erty, grasped the remarkable 
parcel in a gloved hand, and 
pausing by the way to pay his scot and to make 
the waiter his friend for life, strode out of the 
place. 

Now shortly after Hal’s going into the 
restaurant, a grotesque little figure had come 
along and seated itself on the curbstone just 
without. It was that of a slip of a girl, perhaps 
ten years old. She wore a woman’s jacket, the 
sleeves whereof had been cut off at her wrists,— 
that is, at about their elbows,—but which had 
had no further remodelling. Being of stiff 
material, it kept something like its pristine shape, 
with generous, feminine curves, well-marked 
waist-line and modish, fluted back. The waist- 
line came only a bit above the knees of its child 
wearer, and the skirt hung well-nigh to her 
shoe-tops. 

Over the small maiden’s head and pinned 
beneath her chin was a woollen kerchief whose 
original colors, whatever these may have been, 
were mellowed by time and grime to a soft, 
whity maroon, like ashes of damask roses, and 
in the flowered border to lovely, subtle pinks 
and greens and yellows. 

This delectable head-gear framed a sallow, 
wizened, but not unhappy, little face, lighted, 
paradoxical though the assertion sound, by a 
pair of dark eyes. The child’s name, and it 
please you, was, and is, Katarzyna Radzeswski! 
Only a Slav can pronounce that, though any 
person in the article of sneezing violently may 
come very near it. We, however, like the most 
of her acquaintances, will call her ‘‘Katia.”’ 

Across Katia’s lap, as she sat there, lay some 
| folded pieces of dingy cotton print, the previous 
wrapping of a big bundle she had just left at a 
clothing factory round the corner. For this 
factory Katia’s mother “‘finishes’ at home 
articles known to trade as “‘boys’ pants’’ at three 
| cents a pair; whereby she contrives, heaven and 
| her fellow-toilers only know how, to lodge, feed 
and clothe herself and her little daughter. 

As need scarce be mentioned, they do not 
“fare sumptuously every day,’ nor any day. 
For well-nigh a week just previous to the time 
of Hal’s beefsteak adventure their sole subsist- 
| ence had been butterless bread, potatoes and a 
muddy, lack-flavor beverage euphemistically 
| termed coffee. No wonder that, after trudging 
| ewe miles under her pack, little Katia was fain 
to rest a bit before setting out upon the two-mile 
| trudge homeward. 

It was a mellow, quiet-colored Indian summer 
| day; even in town one seemed to catch whifis 

from Aready, faint echoes of the pipings of Pan : 


It wasn’t what I 
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such a day as lures the free country-lover to the | home, one end of the table bore relics of unwonted | took out some cord, and bound it around old 


open, and brings before the “inward eye” of 
the city-bound visions of wide, warm landscapes 
lying steeped in violet haze. 


Something of the charm of the weather, pene- | 
trating even the murk and hubbub of the sordid below began to grow loud with wrangling and 


| her hands in her lap, actually doing nothing. 


feasting. The other was, as usual, piled high with | man Reed’s package of mail matter. Then he 
“pants.”” By the window sat Katia’s mother, stood up on his wagon seat, drew down the 
highest branch he could reach, tied the package 
The big, hivelike building and the street to it, and left it dangling in the air. 

“Now,” he said, as he gathered up the lines, 


street, declared itself to the droll scrap of) revel, but she did not heed the accustomed “‘if the old man comes down when the water is 


“superfluous population’’ sitting there with her 
feet in the gutter ; for the little Polish maid, born 
and bred deep in the dingy town, having hardly 
so much as heard of woods and fields, is yet, 
herself all unaware, a native of Arcady. 

An exquisite sense of well-being gradually 
possessed her; she felt as one fancies a violin 
must feel under the touch of a master who plays 
upon it some lovely andante. Into her day- 


dream, like a stone plumped into a quiet little | 


pool, dropped a voice. 

“Little girl, would you like a thick, tender, 
juicy beefsteak—rare ?” 

The child, coming out of her reverie with a 
twitch, looked up in speechless amaze at the tall 
stranger holding a newspaper parcel. 

“Would you like,’ repeated Hal, solemnly, 
“a thick, tender, juicy beefsteak—rare ?” Katia 
continued to stare upon him in silent stupefaction. 

“Would you?” 

At this the child caught a half-breath, and 
quite automatically nodded. 


I am not mistaken. 
looking for. Very good. Here is such a 
beefsteak. Take it and be happy.” He 
laid the parcel on her lap. 

The little maid’s utter bewilderment 
incited the scamp to further absurdity. “TI 
am your fairy godfather,” he went on, 
without so much as the quiver of an eyelash, 
thrusting a thumb into his waistcoat pocket. 

“Fairy godfather’ was Greek to the child, 
but she gathered that it meant something 
agreeable, for Hal, thus announcing him- 
self, took out a ten-cent piece and put it 
down on the parcel. Then he turned, and 
with shaking shoulders went his way out of 
Katia’s ken. 

For a full minute after he had vanished 
round the corner the child still sat spell- 
bound. Then she picked up, scrutinized, and 
pocketed the coin. At length, with a deep- 
drawn breath and a bit of'a shrug, which 
said, “Well, this is altogether beyond me,” 
she got to her feet and whipped into the alley 
hard by, thinking to investigate her myste- 
rious possession at leisure, out of the public 
eye. 

She thumbed the parcel gingerly; she 
sniffed at it; she poked a hole in the news- 
paper and peeped. 

At this moment a heavy hand settled on 
her shoulder. There above her towered a 
burly, red-faced policeman. 

“What y’ got there?” demanded this awful 
apparition. 

“A—a beefsteak !’”’ gasped Katia. 

“Huh!” Fiery Face eyed the parcel suspi- 
ciously. ‘‘Where’d y’ get it?” 

““A—a gen’l’m’n give it t’ me—jus’ now.” 

“Yes, he did! Give y’ Saratoga chips, too, 
didn’t he, ’n’ apple-pie ahly mode?” 

“N-no.” A big, dry sob broke from the 
childish bosom. ‘‘He only give me the beefsteak 
an’—an’—”’ Fate’s guiltless little victim fell to 
weeping as piteously as the most accomplished 
impostor could have done. 


sounds. Presently she would light her lamp high he will make a raft and come for his mail; 


| and fall to work again; but now that her child and if he waits till the water goes down he can 


and herself had had really enough to eat; now cut that string with his rifle.” 
that such an amount of capital—fifteen cents! to 
think of it!—had been miraculously added unto 
them, she would sit for a blessed interval—yes, 
even though she thus let slip a whole precious 
three cents’ worth of time—there in the soft dark ° 
and rest. 

Katia lay, warm and sleepy, amid the miscel- 
laneous huddle in the corner which serves for 
the family bed; a bit of the famous beefsteak 
performed its office of nourishing her little body ; | 
memories of the marvellous day made golden 
confusion in her brain. The bliss of being had | 
returned upon her. 

At the selfsame hour Hal Wyman’s crescent 
reputation as a “dinner man’ waxed apace, 
while he set forth his adventure to an applauding of the way. 
table. John Adolphus Hickey held the letter 
“You should have seen the little thing stare,” | high above his head as he pushed open the gate, in 
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QUEEN VICTORIA. 


To her, the mission given to rule a world; 

Her word has drawn brave swords or flags unfurled; 

Tho’ time is fleet and fame lives but a day, 

Long years are hers of undisputed sway. 

And yet, methinks when varied fancies brood, 

Her sweetest thoughts are of her motherhood. 
EDNA A. FosTER. 


——<-9-e—_— 


When the Hickeys Were 
Photographed. 


It’s a letter for ma.” 


| he concluded, as the irreproachable butler, having the midst of a throng of small Hickeys, towheads, 
“Ah!” quoth the graceless young wag. ““Ihen | removed the remnant of an irreproachable sorbet, rising in graduated heights, like a flight of stairs. 


You are the person | was | set before him an irreproachable bird. 


| been right. 


|o’er young to have perceived that the tenth case | 


“That don’t go, y’ know!” declared the | 
experienced officer, punctuating his remarks | 


with one little shake after another. 
yellin’ don’t go, neither. Where'd y’ hook that 
becfsteak ? Speak up, now, ’r I run y’ in, see?” 

Of course the threat was an empty one, but the 
child took it in all seriousness; the dire phrase 
wherewith she was quite familiar set her frantic. 


“Nuh | 


“A gen’l’m’n did give it t? me!”’ she protested, : 


sobbing wildly, and struggling as a terrier might 
struggle under the paw of a mastiff. “He did! 
J-hus’ now! R-right out here! Ah-00-00-00!” 

Precisely then there issued from a doorway 
down the alley a young man, with hands in his 
pockets and hat tipped over his eyes; it was, in 
fact, the waiter who had served Hal, off duty 
for the night. 

“Hullo, John!’ he called out, lounging toward 
the scene of action. ‘‘What’s the racket ?”’ 

“That you, Frank ?” returned the policeman. 
“Here’s a kid givin’ me a ghost-story ’bout a 
sen'l’m’n makin’ her a present uv a cooked 
beefsteak done up in newspaper !”” 

A gradual grin spread over the face of the 
waiter as he surveyed the object in dispute. “I 
guess she’s givin’ it t’ yer straight, John,’’ he 
volunteered, and thereon recounted the episode 
of the restaurant. 

“Well, that beats me!”’ admitted the disgusted 

suardian of public morals, allowing his hand to 
slide slowly from his captive’s shoulder. “All 
right then, little girl. Come, turn off the water- 
works!” for Katia, groping on the muddy 
ground after the calico pieces, which she had let 
fall in her panic, still sobbed convulsively, albeit 
diminuendo. “You aint hurt. Here!’ and this 
credit to the municipality held out a nickel with 
the rumpled parcel. 
Katia, through tears yet brimming, blinked 
incredulously upon the coin, gulped and brushed 
the back of a wrist across her eyes ; then snatched 
the treasure, and was off like a mad thing. 


Two hours later, in the bare little room of a | 


Swarming tenement-house which Katia calls 


“Oh, no Maude Imogen reached for it with sticky fingers, 





THE HICKEYS ARRANGED THEMSELVES. 


doubt she flung the thing away as soon as I | while Clarissa Jane shrilly asserted her rights as 

turned the corner. She had no use for a beef- the elder. The bad twin thrust the good one 

steak !”” | aside, and he fell into a thicket of hollyhocks 

And nine to one, I dare say, Hal would have| and sat there and wailed; and the yellow 

But the tenth case—that, you see, | kitten, with its back arched and its tail a brush, 

he did not allow for, being, forsooth, yet o’er sidled up to the great dog Ponto and cuffed him 
young to have learned to make such allowance; | soundly. 

In the rickety, vine-shaded porch appeared 

is apt to signify more than the other nine put | Mrs. Hickey, with the baby in her arms. The 

together. EuLizA ATKINS Stone. | Clamor resolved itself into a united chorus of 

demands to be allowed to take the letter to ma; 

Z e only John Adolphus and Ponto preserved the 

serenity of great spirits. 

“A letter for me?” exclaimed Mrs. Hickey, 

Some Oregon Post-Offices. | incredulously. She set the baby down in the 

F late I have been making my way through | garden path, where it clutched its small fists full 

the wild coast country of southern Oregon, | of marigolds, and seating herself upon the lowest 

so writes a correspondent of the Compan- step, she coiled her loosened hair and smoothed 

ion, in a section where the mail is carried almost out her calico apron, as if the reception of a letter 





entirely on horseback or by rowboat, and here I , were an occasion demanding a certain ceremony. | 


have seen some remarkable post-offices. “Tt must be from your Aunt Maria,” she 
One of them is situated on a slough or narrow continued, and a little nervous furrow appeared 
waterway, which cuts through several miles of between her brows. “She never did write mea 
rocky country to the Coquill River. Ata certain letter, but there’s no telling what Maria will do, 
point the slough passes close to the foot of a high particularly since she’s got so high-toned, with 
hill, which is covered by tangled forest growth; lace curtains and a parlor organ.” 
on the other side of the slough stretches a great Mrs. Hickey was a small, buxom woman, and 
morass; not a habitation of any kind is there her face had still a fresh bloom which almost 
visible, theugh the post-office, or depositary of concealed its lines of care. The nervous furrow 
mail matter, can be seen from afar. disappeared as the children thronged, clamoring, 
It consists of a five-gallon tin oil-can, open at about her; she smiled upon them with easy good- 
one end and fastened lengthwise to a sapling | nature and playfully smoothed with her hand the 
which has been felled, trimmed, and thrust  fretful, sticky face of the bad twin. 
slanting, butt down, into the morass in sucha “If we aint got nice things like Aunt Maria, I 
way that the can is about four feet from the | guess we’ve got each other,’ she said, with a 
surface of the water and close to the channel of | thrill in her voice. 
the slough. The bottom of the can is perforated | She handled the letter gingerly, turning it over 
so that rain-water may run out. and over and then holding it up to the light in an 
In the can is regularly placed the mail matter | effort to look through it. 
for several families who live among the hills| ‘‘It’s real thick; don’t seem like Maria to send 
beyond the morass, and who send a messenger me so much of a letter, and the writing don’t 
with a punt once or twice a week to the post-office. look—”’ 
There the settlers leave their outgoing letters. “If it’s Aunt Maria, she’s gone off out West,” 
When they lack stamps they put money for said John Adolphus. “Dak—for Dakota,” he 
postage in a bit of cloth or buckskin, place this spelled out upon the letter’s postmark, and his 
with the letters, and trust Uncle Sam’s agent for mother looked at him admiringly. 
the rest. 
One day when I was sole passenger on a stage said. ‘“‘I shouldn’t wonder a mite if *twas from 
that was toiling through the mud along the bank your Uncle Hiram, that went out West seven 
of Swig River, which was then rapidly rising, years ago and hasn’t ever wrote. I declare I’m 
the driver and mail-carrier drew up near a box ‘most afraid to open it!” 
which was nailed to a tree. But John Adolphus, feeling the responsibility 
“That’s old man Reed’s post-office,” the carrier of the man of the family, since this emergency 
said. ‘He’s a miner that lives, way back in the | had arisen in his father’s absence, firmly drew 
hills. The water will be up to his box long his knife from his pocket, and in a breathless 
before he’s likely to get down here.” silence cut a clean, decisive slit in the top of the 
“What will you do?” | envelope. 


“Guess I'll hang the mail up.” “You take it out, sonny! My hand trembles 


He reached down into the box under his seat, | so,’ said his mother; and John Adolphus drew | 


OW every one of you young ones get out | 


“Haven’t you got a head-piece, sonny!’ she | 


295 


forth a thick, closely-written, double sheet, from 
| whose folds there fluttered to the ground a crisp, 
| new five-dollar bill. 
| “Uncle Hiram must have struck a mine,” 
| said young Lysander, who was stocky and 
| taciturn, but inwardly of an adventurous spirit. 
Mrs. Hickey read to herself, with tantalizing 
| Slowness and difficulty, moving her lips as a 
youthful scholar cons his lesson; for book- 
learning had held but a small part in her 
|education. After a while she went back to the 
beginning and read, tremulously, and with joyful 
tears. 

“‘He’s been prospering—your Uncle Hiram has 
| been prospering real well,” she said. ‘“He’s got 

him considerable of a farm; he raises big crops 
| of wheat. He’s got married—such an old bach 
as your Uncle Hiram!—and he says it’s made 
him think more of home-ties, and he wants our 
photographs sent him, taken all together. ‘That's 
what the five dollars is for.” 
| As she paused, Mrs. Hickey drew a quick 
| breath that was almost a sob, and wiped her eyes 
with her apron. 

“I’ve expected ‘twas kind of foolish and 
wicked for me to have such a longing to have all 
your pictures took,” she said, brokenly. “I’ve 
been afraid I was envious of Maria when she 
had her babies took; and I knew we shouldn’t 
| ever see the time when we could afford it; and 
| now it’s just like having a dream come true!”’ 

The joyful excitement communicated itself 
even to the bad twin, who threw himself 
upon his mother’s lap and kicked her cheer- 
fully, and to the baby, who rolled over and 
gurgled with contentment. Maude Imogen 
and Clarissa Jane discussed hopefully the 
toilet possibilities for the great occasion, and 
young Lysander darkly practised a scowl 
with a view to looking like a bandit in the 
picture. John Adolphus and his mother 
exchanged glances, and then he averted his 
face to avoid the necessity of drawing his 
jacket sleeve across his eyes. John Adolphus 
was his mother’s boy. 

“I’m glad it’s come from your father’s 
folks, too,” said Mrs. Hickey, in a tone 
intended only for John Adolphus’s ears, 
“because your Aunt Maria is always having 
her fling at them. He says—your Uncle 
Hiram does,’ she continued, in a slightly 
aggrieved tone, “that he has wrote to me 
instead of to your father because he wanted 
to get an answer before next year, and he 
hasn’t forgotten that Lysander is .as slow as 
stock-still. Well, if he is, he was always 
steady, and that’s more than everybody can 
say,’’ asserted Lysander’s wife, loyally. 

Through the gaping rails of the fence behind 
the house a great basket was thrust and a 

| woman's gaunt figure followed it. It was old 
| Olly Cowden, who peddled roots and herbs in 
| the summer and doctored “‘critters,”’ as she called 
| them, whenever she could. She was believed in 
East Hebron to have real medical skill because 
she was “‘part Injun.’’ 

She wore her coarse black hair cut short in her 
| neck and drawn tightly back from her low and 
narrow forehead with a child’s round comb. <A 
pair of small, shrewd, black eyes gleamed 
|}from her brown, parchment-like face, whose 
| darkness was thrown into strong relief by the 
| bright blue-and-white bed-ticking dress that she 
wore. 

| “Huh! here I be,” she exclaimed, with a 
| guttural laugh that had a trace of embarrassment. 
* *Here’s Bed-ticking Olly, so it must be dinner- 
| time,’ says you!” 

| Her sharp eyes scanned Mrs. Hickey’s face 
as she set her basket down in the porch. ‘Mis’ 
Squire Blatchford called after me to have some 
| dinner,—that’s as true as I’m a-standing here,— 
and Mis’ Lizy Drew; and I smelled her fowl 
a-b’iling, and if there’s anything I set by it’s 
' b’iled fowl. But I says ‘no,’ to both of ’em, and 
I says it firm; says I, “There aint no victuals for 
me like Mis’ Lysander Hickey’s, and—and it’s 
so that I can pay my way there, for with so 
many children she’s always wanting my thor- 
oughwort or my catnip, and before they sold 
their old horse—’ ”’ 

“You come right in, Olly,” said Mrs. Hickey, 
cordially ; and the wistful; strained look slipped 
off the woman’s face, and left only the blunt 
good-nature that made it attractive. 

“T declare, I hope my dinner hasn’t burnt!’ 
said Mrs. Hickey. “I’ve had something so 
pleasant happen that it made me forget it.” 

“You don’t say!” 

Mrs. Hickey proudly told of their good fortune. 

“Well, if that don’t beat all, when ’twas only 
last week that I was saying to your sister M’ria, 
down to Carmel—I’ve been travelling considera- 
bly lately—that I should like to see a picture of 
your baby, ’twas so terrible cunning ; and she up 
and says — | aint a gossip, but you and I know 
your sister Maria— she up and says, ‘They’ll 
never have their pictures took ; they’re too slack,’ 
says she.” 

A wave of color swept over Mrs. Hickey’s 
face, and wrathful tears filled her eyes. 

“You see she'd just been having her childrén 
took,”” Olly Cowden went on. “There was one 
of them travelling saloons down there to Carmel ; 
it’s up here to the Centre now—passed me on the 
road. It’sa man and his wife that’s from the 
city, and way-up artists that make pictures for 
books. I declare I never did see such handsome 
pictures! They don’t stay but three or four days 
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in a place, and they’re so drove that you have | 
to engage ’em beforehand.” 


THE YOUTH'S 


Well, Maria will say it’s just | 


“Land sake! 


“John Adolphus, you and your father can go | tears. 
“Your mother is feeling it; she’s terrible mum | it is official, does not record Holmes’s gay ode, | a certain analogy with two geological theories, 


down to the Centre this afternoon and engage | 


COMPANION. 


or Mr. Webster himself. The official report 


long speeches,—and strange to say, but because 


them to take our pictures!” cried Mrs. Hickey, | to-night,” whispered Lysander Hickey to John | admirably sung, which waked us all again. 


eagerly. 
something, for once, as nice as Maria has!” 


| 


“T declare it will seem good to have | Adolphus, behind the door. | 


When they all trooped home to dinner the next | 


He was then, and always, an admirable public 
speaker; and his public orations, for instance, 


Bed-ticking Olly ate with great relish of the | day there was the little fiaxen-haired, orphan |at Phi Beta Kappa and on the Fourth of July, 
fried salt pork and the string beans from the | niece of Tobe Giles’s wife in the baby’s old high | the day when the battle of Gettysburg was not 


garden. She also ate a second piece of ginger- | 


bread, although there was not enough to go} 


| chair beside Mrs. Hickey! 


“T had to go and get her, you know, | 


people. 


JUNE 24, 1897, 


| use his pen. He was therefore a man of letters 


| like us!’ she said. But she smiled through her | mentions forty toasts,—most of them followed by | who had something to say. 


| He would have amused himself in carrying out 


| the older of which supposes that the world was 
| the result of a series of interruptions or cata- 

clysms, while the later theory believes it to be 
|the product of “present causes,” a phrase 
| introduced by Professor Lyell. Whether Holmes 


yet finished, are well worth the reading of young | thought he was going to be a literary man or not, 


| everything in his past life tended to make him so. 


‘around. John Adolphus ate but a little bit of | Lysander,” she said. ‘One mouth more don’t | He says himself, in his autobiography, that at | The great misfortune of the profession of 
the pork—it was the last piece in the barrel—and | count, where there are so many—and such a_| this time, and for some years after, he had little | literature, as men call it now, and women, too, is 


wholly . declined gingerbread, 
exigency; and even with the gnawing of a| 


rewarded by his mother’s grateful look. 
“Your sister M’ria, that’s flourishing like a 


foreseeing the | little one!” 


thought of pursuing what people called a literary 


| that the artist who knows how to use his pen 


“If you aint the beatermost woman, Lyddy | career. He was a young physician and surgeon | has so often nothing to say. He has seen nothing 
boy’s healthy appetite under his jacket, he was} Ann!’ said Lysander Hickey, proudly. ‘And | who had his reputation to make in his profession, | but pen and ink, magazines and newspapers, 


| it aint as if I wasn’t going to spunk up!” | 


If Mrs. Hickey’s heart sank a little she smiled 


green bay tree, she never asked me to take bite | no less encouragingly. Alas! the spunking-up 
nor sup in her house,’”’ said Olly, as she drank | came often, and it never lasted. 


her second cup of tea; “nor bought so much as | 


The travelling photographer’s saloon came to! 


five cents’ worth of pennyr’yal out of my basket ; | East Hebron a little more than a week after- 


but there’s them that’s here to-day and there 
to-morrow.”’ 

“We don’t want her old herbs; we can get 
them easy enough ourselves,” said Lysander, 
disdainfully tossing aside the bunch of herbs, 
catnip, lobelia and thoroughwort, that Olly had 
left upon the table. 

‘It kind of saves her pride to leave ’em,”’ said | 
Mrs. Hickey. 

Olly, lingering at the back of the house, tapped 
lightly on the window when the children had left | 
the room. 

“None of them folks didn’t ask me to dinner!” 
she whispered, through the mosquito netting, 
and her strong, thin, Indian mouth quivered. 
“1 couldn’t stand it to have the children know!’ 

John Adolphus and his father set out joyfully 
for the Centre after supper that night. Lysander 
Hickey was out of “‘steady work,” as he generally 
was, but had been having a little job of painting 
over at the West Village. Jud Loomis, the 
blacksmith, came out of his shop to speak to 
them as they drew near the Centre. | 

“That old horse that you sold Tobe Giles, the 
tin peddler, is pretty well worn out with hard 
usage,” he said. ‘‘Land! I’ve seen Tobe kick 
him and beat him till it seemed as if he’d drop 
right down in his tracks. He says he’ll sell him 
now for five dollars to anybody that wants him. 
I don’t think myself he’ll ever be good for much | 
but the bone-yard.”’ 

“Bob! our old Bob!” said John Adolphus, | 
huskily, and his tongue seemed to cleave to the | 
roof of his mouth. ‘Tobe Giles said the work 
was easy and he would be good to Bob; he never 
comes up our way.” 

“Tobe speaks fair, but he’s got an ugly temper, | 
especially when he’s taken a little something. 
There’s a little young one there, belonged to 
his wife’s sister,—his wife, she’s dying of 
consumption, —that I guess don’t fare much 
better’n the old horse.” 

Lysander Hickey and his son took, in silence, 
the road that led to Tobe Giles’s. The old horse 
had just been unhitched from the tin-wagon and | 
stood in the yard ; his head drooped and his body 





was covered with bruises. He trembled all over The song had been written too late to be printed 
at the sound of John Adolphus’s voice. He) in the regular programme, and was printed on a 
turned his head and his eyes grew humanly | separate sheet. 


wistful, and as John Adolphus stroked his nose | 
he uttered a low, pathetic whinny. 


only knows what’ll become of her!” 

She pointed a trembling finger at a flaxen- 
haired, three-year-old mite of girlhood, who 
nursed an old shawl tied up doll-fashion, but 
crawled under the lounge when a shambling 
step was heard. 

Lysander Hickey drew his son aside: “John 
Adolphus, your mother is lotting on the photo- 
graphs ; she’s been wanting ’em ever since—-well, 
ever since you was born. Her being so tickled 
showed me that she’s wanted things more’n I 
ever realized—and the Lord helping me, I’m 
going to spunk up and get ’em for her! But 
just now, here ’tis about your Uncle Hiram’s 
photograph money. I guess he’d say let the 
photographs go, he always set so much by Bob; 
but your mother—I’d better leave it to you, 
seeing you and her are considerable alike.” 

“Give him the five dollars for old Bob; that’s 
what she’d say,” said John Adolphus, his voice 
harsh from the lump in his throat. 

The bargain was made with but little difficulty 
with Bob’s brutal owner. He called after them, 
with the frankness that he can afford who has 
pocketed the money, that they had five dollars’ 
worth of soap-grease. 

“T expect it aint a real bargain that we’ve got 
with your Uncle Hiram’s money, sonny,” said 
Lysander Hickey, surveying the old horse some- 
what ruefully. 

“I guess bargains aint all there is,” said John 
Adolphus, slowly, and with that lump still in his 
throat. 
while his father tarried behind the fence; he had 
murmured that he couldn’t bear to see Lyddy 
Ann cry. 

She did ery when John Adolphus poured forth 
his tale, but it was over old Bob. When at length 
she realized that they could have no photographs 


It was he who led old Bob into the yard | 


| ward. 


| this first, [’ll take you all and your pictur- 


|to sing myself (felix audacia, Mr. Franklin 
“‘He’s up in the barn-chamber,” called a faint | Dexter had the goodness to call it). 

voice from the house, and they saw, through the | written at the suggestion of Dr. Jacob Bigelow, 

open door, Tobe Giles’s sick wife lying upon | who thought the popular tune, “Ihe Poacher’s 

alounge. “Land! I hope you’re going to take | Song,’ would be a good model for a lively ballad 

that horse away; he aint fit to have a horse. | or ditty.” 

I’m only going to last a few days, and the Lord | 





she sat down suddenly upon the door-step. 


It happened that it was just before 
dinner-time when it stopped in front of the 
Hickeys’. Bed-ticking Olly was coming 
across the field, and she had stopped to pick 
up the little flaxen-haired orphan and make 
a feint of seating her upon old Bob, who was 
peacefully cropping grass. 

‘‘Wait a minute and let me take you just 
as you are!” cried the photographer; and 
out came rushing all the Hickeys, pell-mell. 
“Stand back, all of you! if you’ll let me get 


esque little house.” 


Picturesque! Mrs. Hickey fairly gasped 
with delight; Maria called it tumble 
down. 


“Tf we haint made so handsome a picture 
that it’s going to be put in a book!” said 
Olly Cowden, delightedly, when the proofs 
were sent three days afterward; “‘me’n the 
old horse and the baby that aint nobody’s,— 
the Lord’s left-outs, as you might say !’’ 

“And he’s going to send us three of this 
group,” said Mrs. Hickey, gazing through 
joyful tears at the proofs she had received ; 
“so handsome that it seems, most as if it 
couldn’t be us! And I declare if Lysander 
don’t look, most as well as if he was fixed 
up! One to send to Hiram, one to hang up 
in the parlor, and one to send to Maria.” 


| For Mrs. Hickey was but human, after ail. 


“And he says we aint beholden to him, 
anyhow, for there’s one that he’s going to use | 
himself. If we should be put in a book, I want | 
Maria to see it!” SopHIE SwETT. 


+ 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes. 





By the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale. 
FIRST saw Doctor Holmes, to know him, 
when, in the midst of a laughing throng, he 

was standing on a bench in a great tent, 
singing his very funny ode at the Second 
Centennial Anniversary of Harvard College. 
Holmes sung ; as he says, “I had the temerity 


It was 


He was not tall, and that he might be seen as 
well as heard, he had been compelled to stand 
on the bench he had been sitting at with his 
class, and not, as so often in the later days of 
his fame, at some elevated table of honor. 

At Cambridge, among the class of 1829,—a 
class which became famous,—he would be, of 
course, with the boys. This song is printed 
with his earlier poems : 

And who was on the catalogue 
When college was begun? 
Two Sp pee of the president, 
And the professor’s son; 
( They turned a little Indian by, 
As brown as any bun; ) 
Lord! how the Seniors knocked about 
The Freshman class of one! 

But I knew “all about him,” as a boy like me 
would have said, long before. The Collegian 
had been the magazine of the year 1830,—which 
he spent in the law school,—and with bated 
breaths “the fellows” of my time told and heard 
of the successes Holmes had won in the| 
Collegian. Indeed, there was hardly a boy of | 
us who had not spoken at school, 

Aye! tear her tattered ensign down, 


which had been printed in 1830, or the geological 
skit which tells how the giants threw the pudding 
about. Ah! I can tell the boys and girls in 
Alaska and Arizona that it is very fine to hear a 
fellow speak about the stony plum-puddings 
when you have seen them the day before as you | 
went out to Dorchester with your “truck” and 
came back with columbines. 

And you will imagine what light and life it 
gave at the Centennial dinner, to boys like us 
undergraduates, to see and hear this handsome, 
light-hearted Holmes, of whom we all were so 
proud and so fond, after we had sat through the 
grave addresses which we knew we ought to | 
like, but which we had found dull, though they | 
were delivered by the governor, the chief justice, | 





and he was making it. He had books to read, 
and he was reading them. 

He told me once, with a good deal of humor, 
the story of his surprise when, three or four 


years after he left college, he had met his friend, 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


James Freeman Clarke, perhaps for the first 
time since they graduated. Each of them left 
college before he was twenty. They were hardly 
more than boys, and they had known each other 
as boys in the happy life of undergraduates, 
very indifferent to the future. 

When they met again Holmes had been 
studying in Paris—not so common a thing fora 
young doctor then as it has been since. Clarke 
was in his last year at the divinity school,— 
where he had brought up his knowledge of 
German to the accuracy which distinguished 
him,—and was deep in authors whom neither of 
them had heard of to any purpose in their college 
days. 

The meeting was in the college yard; I think 


Clarke had some folio from the library under his | 
arm, and each of them had humor enough to) 
enjoy the contrast of their talk with that of their | 


parting-time four or five years before. 


Poets who were More than Poets. 


Doctor Clarke won his fame in the world as a | 


theologian and preacher. But his old friend, 
Doctor Hedge, said of him, truly, that he was 
always a poet, though he wrote but few verses. 
Holmes showed the world that he was a poet, 
though he were a man of science. The two 


men, Clarke and Holmes, naturally respected as | 


they loved each other. 

The “Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table”’ was 
first known to the people who read magazines in 
1832, when Doctor Holmes sent two papers with 
that title to the New England Magazine. 
This magazine was founded in 1831, and 


published for four years by Mr. Buckingham, | 


son of J. T. Buckingham, the editor of the 
Boston Courier. 

When, in 1857, the Atlantic Monthly was 
established, Doctor Holmes was one of the 


contributors to the first number, and his article | 


renews the method and idea of the numbers 
published twenty-five years before :—“As I was 
saying when I was interrupted.’ 

This brilliant, amusing and wise series of 
papers made him well known through the whole 
country, as he had been in the little circle about 
Boston for twenty years. That is, he was 
known as one of the best informed students, one 
of the gayest and brightest talkers, and one of 
the most thoughtful critics, who had also on 
occasion printed verses which no one else could 
rival. 

The new volumes of his life, written largely 
by himself, give the impression, which is quite 
new to me, that the sudden success of the 
Atlantic artides made what he would have 
called a cataclysm, or sudden revolution in his 
life. I have always supposed, on the other 
hand, that from the beginning it was sure that 
he was, and would be, a man of letters. 

Undoubtedly he was acquiring, every day of 
life, information, suggestion, illustration, which 
would serve him when the time came for him to 


| and therefore, when the time for his great book 
comes, or for his greater article, he has nothing 
to tell us. 

This was not the trouble with Doctor Holmes. 
| Indeed, it has been said that he presumed too 
much on the intelligence of his readers. 

And this will be a good place to say to 
young readers that he never printed his 
poetry without careful, critical and even 
painful correction. He never “dashed a 
thing off’’ after he had come in from a walk, 
and flung it at the head of an editor, saying 
he could do much better if he chose. Many 
authors, old and young, do such things, and 
then are surprised and pained because, as 
they say, their papers come back to them! 








The Making of a Master. 


In his account of his own youth, which 
appears in the new biography, he says that 
he always was interested in handicrafts, and 
that, as a boy, he worked a great deal with 
tools of some sort. He says he never finished 
his things very nicely, but that he went far 
enough to attain what satisfied him. 

Undoubtedly this fondness for handiwork 
gave him his exquisite success as an anato- 
mist and contributed to his knowledge of 
surgery. It is a very interesting remark, 
because it really bears on the careful detail 
which appears in the structure of his prose 
and of his poetry. 

He never went to work without knowing 
what he was about. He never trusted to 
some happy impulse as he went on, but he 
addressed himself, as a master workman 
addresses himself, to a subject, to put that 

| subject in verse or in prose as well as he could 
do it. 

He loved work. The biography shows, what 
| I think all his friends know, that he never was 
| happy without regular employment. He even 
| reduced his hospitalities to a system. He would 
receive his admirers and homage-bearers at 
certain hours of the day, and then he was free 
for his own books, his studies, his family, or 
society. He would not have the homage-bearers 
rushing in at the right hand and at the left hand, 
wm interrupting the regular course of his daily 
life. 

Observe, too, that in the hours given to 
hospitality and what 1 have called homage 
| he was sweet as possible. There was nothing 
condescending about it; there was no aspect of 
being bored. He really met these young people 
whom he was advising, and for many of whom 
he was laying down principles of great value, as 
an older friend meets a younger friend. And 
while I have seen scores of people who have 
| visited him almost without an introduction, I have 
never known one of them who did not come away 
more alive, and with great gratitude for his 
tender kindness. 

I had a curious passage with him once, which 
led to the writing and delivery of one of his 
prettiest poems. I happened to be acting 
president that year of the Phi Beta Kappa 
| Society, of which he had been president some 

years before. Now the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of Cambridge has nothing in the world to do but 
|to hear an oration—and a poem, if it can get 
one—once a year, and afterward to eat a Spartan 
dinner in one of the college halls. At this dinner 
there are no reporters present, and it is an 
understood thing that nothing of what is said 
| shall straggle into print unless the speaker puts 
it there himself. But the young men like to see 
the old men, and the speaking is always bright 
and inspiring and funny. 

On this occasion I prepared for the dinner by 
sending to Mr. Longfellow, Mr. Winthrop, Mr. 
Lowell, I think, Doctor Holmes, and perhaps 
one or two more of the older members, a note 
saying that the young men would all be disap- 
pointed if they did not appear at the table. From 
Holmes I had a funny reply: 

DEAR Dr. HALE:—I do not think my rusblight 
is needed where your flambeau is waving over the 
assembly. I avoid all the anniversaries this year, 
being a little tired and a good deal occupied. 

In answer to this I said, at least with simulated 
indifference, something of this sort : 

Who ever asked you to speak? Certainly I did 
not. The only trouble in presiding at one of these 
dinners is that you have too many speakers. | 
asked you to come and let the boys look at you 
That is what they want to see, and I am willing 
to promise you that you shall not be called upon 
| to say a word. 

This note brought a reply in which he came 
down from his throne. It shows his good nature, 
his fun and his readiness all together. He said 
that the idea of his going to Phi Beta without 
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reading a poem seemed to him absurd. 
he should chafe and be uneasy all the time. 

“Tn fact,” he said, “I have thought of a good 
theme, and the poem is half-written, and I shall 
be very much disappointed if I am not called 
upon.” 

And when the day came I had the pleasure of 
introducing him to the audience, to whom he 
read one of the cleverest of his occasional poems. 

I said to some one the other day that you might 
make quite a decent history of the last thirty 
years by printing the little lyrics which he wrote 
for public occasions connected with that history. 


Tet young readers observe that these are never | 


commonplaces ; let them observe that he never 
satisfies himself with the superficial view of the 
thing, but that always he contributes some 
fundamental idea which, in a way, seems to 
glorify the occasion. 

If one remembers, then, that he does not do 
this carelessly, but that each one of these poems 
is written as if it were the only poem that would 
ever be read, one has the real secret of his success 
as a lyrie poet. There are many people who 
write such verses, but nobody has attained his 
standard. 

As I have intimated above, I meet every week 
some person, not so young as he was, who has 
his pretty story to tell of Doctor Holmes’s 
untiring kindness to young people. He of all 
men did not hoard up his bright thoughts and 
sayings. I remember when, as a lad, I knew 
Fenimore Cooper somewhat intimately. I felt 
sure that he was saving up everything that he 
thought bright or amusing, or in any way 
suggestive, to be put into his books. These 
books frequently contain epigrams which he 
appeared to have reserved for such purposes. 

But Doctor Holmes never appeared to more 
advantage than he did in conversation—I had 
almost said to such advantage. He justified Mr. 
Emerson’s often cited remark, “What is life for 
but a little conversation?” You came away 
from an accidental talk with him in a railway 
ear, or from a dinner-party where you had met 
him, and you invariably said, ‘Doctor Holmes 
was at his very best.” 

Here is a little autograph note which he wrote 
by way of a good-natured assent to an “‘interview” 
which Mr. McClure had proposed : 

296 Beacon St., May 15. 
My DEAR Dr. HALE:— 

I have set my secretary at work hunting up my 
old photographs, hoping she may find some to 
auswer Mr. McClure’s purpose. 

I will talk with you about a subject which in 
similar cases has commonly proved interesting,— 
to the talker,—viz., myself, at any time you want 
me. Always truly yours, 0. W. HOLMEs, 

Doctor Holmes was born August 29, 1809, and 
died October 7, 1894. 


oo 
Bergh’s Bugle Concert. 
Ow hot day in August, 1866, a little knot 


of United States soldiers sat listlessly in | 


the shade of their quarters at Fort Mohave, 
Arizona. Nota word was spoken among them till 
a tall cavalryman, pointing down the road, said: 

“Hello, boys! Jack Bergh’s off again. 
he comes.”” 

When he reached the little group, Jack Bergh, 
the mail-carrier, drew rein, and the soldiers 
crowded around him, bidding him good-by, with 
many injunctions to look out for Indians. 

“Good-by, Jack,” said Tom Walker, the tall 
avalryman. ‘Take care of yourself,’”’ he said. 

“Goot-py, Tom,” replied Bergh, for he was 
a German. “Can I do anydings for you at 
Prescott ?”” 

“Nothing, thank you, Jack. 
can bring back my bugle.” 

“Vere you leave dot pugle?” 

“T left it hanging on the limb of a tree in a 
cottonwood grove, where we camped one night, 
somewhere between here and Prescott.” 

“You mean dot crofe on der south side of der 
toat, ‘pout dirty mile dis side of Miller’s ranch ?” 

“That’s the very one.” 

“All right, mein vrendt,” said Bergh, in 
his matter-of-fact way. “I'll pring dot pugle. 
Goot-py.” So he started for Prescott, one 
hundred and sixty miles away. 

John Bergh’s business was to carry the mails 
from point to point in Arizona Territory. His 
journey was across an open, level stretch of 
(esert-like waste, bordered by mountains, from 
which hostile Hualapais and Apaches could gaze 
down on much of the white, sandy road. 

One mail-rider had met death not long before 
this time at the hands of the Hualapais and 
Apaches ; many prospectors had been murdered ; 
and all the way-stations had been burned and 
their defenders killed. Hence none but a man 
of iron courage would ride that road, and none 
but a man of infinite resources could hope to 
carry mails to and fro. John Bergh had 
successfully run the gauntlet for nearly a year. 

; This young German, who had seen service in 
his native country, was peculiarly fitted for the 
post of mailrider by keenness of sight and 
hearing, steady watchfulness, calm fearlessness, 
sreat physical endurance, and amazing facility 
‘n Inventing methods of escape from danger. 
Moreover, he was full of consideration for his 
‘nustang, and thus often had a fresh horse under 
him when a less merciful rider would have had 
to depend for his life on a tired beast. 

Soon after leaving the fort, Bergh wallowed 


Unless you 


He said | 


Here | 
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through the hot sand of the river-flats, crossed | 
the spur of the Hualapai range, and entered the 
great valley that he must cross to reach Prescott. 
The mail-carrier plodded along on foot, carrying 
his Henry rifle. His mustang, Billy, patiently 
followed like a dog. 

Bergh had discarded boots and spurs for light 
moccasins and brown duck overalls. A blue- 
checked shirt and an army blouse comprised his 
costume. 

The pony, even without his rider, carried no 
light burden. In addition to the mails, there 
were fastened to the saddle his master’s rubber 
blanket, army overcoat, ammunition, and a bag 
|of panola or roasted flour. This last, mixed 
| with a little water and seasoned with brown 
| sugar, was Bergh’s only food, 
but he cheerfully put up with 
the scanty fare rather than‘ 
burden Billy with extra weight. 
Man and mustang fared about 
equally well, for Billy had to 
depend solely upon prairie- 
grass, in such scanty bunches 
as the valley might afford. 

The pair trudged on. Bergh’s 
eyes incessantly swept the 
plain. As his head rose over 
the crest of a slight ascent in 
the road, he suddenly stopped, 
crouched low and moved back 
a few steps to be completely 
out of sight of the persons he 
had seen approaching. He 
removed the saddle and pack 
from Billy, turned the pony 
loose to graze, went up again 
nearly to the top of the slope, 
and piled a few rocks together 
for a breastwork. There he lay 
concealed, with his head just 
high enough to command a 
view of the road. With a hun- 
dred rounds of ammunition, 
Bergh thought he could stand 
a siege from three Indians. 

The sandy and _ slightly 
undulating road before him 
was nearly straight. He could 
have seen riders on it half a 
mile away. But the coming 
men were afoot. Bergh could 
see three persons, bareheaded, 
crouching, with gleaming gun- 
barrels in their hands, advancing warily. At each 
slight rise they left the road at right angles, 
returned to it again in the next depression, and 
stopped every few steps to look back and sidewise. 
Nearer and nearer they came. 

The first one, who seemed to be the leader, 
was a swarthy, undersized man, with grizzled 
hair, wearing a torn cotton shirt and blue soldier 
pantaloons. His feet were bare and bleeding. | 
His hands were covered with brass rings, his 
gun was an army musket, and in his belt he | 
carried a common case-knife in a homely leathern | 
pouch. On his dark, naked breast hung, 
suspended by a cord, a shining object, like a 
brass coin. 

He was not a white man; that was certain. 
| Nor were his companions white. One of them 
| was taller and younger than the leader; the 
| other, who seemed older and more weary from 
travel, had his head bound up in a red cotton 
handkerchief, stained with sweat and the road 
dust. Bergh thought they must be some of the 
Hualapais that had been employed by the officers | 
,at Camp Verde, and had broken loose to join | 
their tribe. 

Click! click! went the hammer of Bergh’s 
Henry. The shining coin was his mark. 

The man who wore it looked straight at the 
pile of stones. The coin was glittering in the 
sunlight only two rods away from the German. 

Bergh raised his rifle, and waited. Mis sights 
were fixed on the coin on the leader’s breast. 
The coin? Surely that is not a coin—that oval 
medal, with the Saviour on the cross! The 
wearer slowly raised his right hand, and said in 
musical Spanish to his companions : 

“T think there are friends here. See there—a 
horse.” 

“Himmel! I vos goin’ to shoot Don Marcus!” 
said Bergh, suddenly recognizing a Mexican 
packer who used to bring cord-wood into 
Prescott. The mail-carrier rose to his feet and 
went forward with extended hand. 

It was indeed Don Marcus. He had sold out 
his packing outfit, pocketed the money, and, 
with his son and brother, was on his way to 
Los Angeles to his wife. ‘The three had started 
out with two small mules and a little wagon. 
On the previous night they had camped by the | 
road, picketed their mules, and gone to sleep. | 
Then the Hualapais had stolen on them, 
stampeded the team, and wounded the son in 
the head. The Mexicans had run away, half- 
clad as they were, and left everything behind 
but their guns and ammunition. 

After a long conversation in Bergh’s broken 
Spanish and the deplorable English of Don 
Marcus, the three travellers continued their | 
weary tramp to the West. As Bergh stood and 
watched them out of sight he looked at the rifle in | 
his hand and thanked God that his hand had | 
been stayed from shooting the good-hearted | 
Mexican. 























surrounded by sandy mountains. Now and then 
a small patch of bottom, with a murmuring | 
creek and a few cottonwoods or oaks, would | 
form an oasis for the dust-covered traveller and | 
his thirsty horse. In one of these little groves | 
of cottonwoods Don Marcus and his companions 
had inadvisedly camped. | 

When Bergh reached this place he saw} 
remnants of the burnt wagon of Don Marcus. | 
Here the German dismounted, and went to the 
creek to water his horse and fill his canteen. 
Here he found a thing of inestimable value to 
him in his hungry condition. It was a neatly- 


dressed jack-rabbit, tied to a string and let 
down into the running water—a Mexican 
expedient to make the flesh tender. 


Bergh 





“THEN HE BLEW THE GERMAN REVEILLE.” 


surmised that Don Marcus had left the rabbit 
there, and had no fear in taking possession. 

The long tramp and excitement of the day had 
much tired the mail-carrier. Contrary to his 
usual custom, he unsaddled, cooked and ate the 
rabbit and lay down by the creek. It was arash 
thing to do, but fatigue overcame his caution. 

Before lying down, however, he had taken the 
precaution to hang his blouse on a cross made of 
sticks in such a manner that when his hat was 
placed on the upright, over the outstretched 
blouse, the whole would seem, to a lurking 
savage, to be a soldier sitting down to rest. So 
the tired man slept, while Billy peacefully 
browsed on the tufts of grass along the creek. 

Morning was just breaking, when Bergh 


awoke in an instant, as Billy galloped past | 


him into the thicket. A shot was fired, and 
immediately afterward the grotesque figure of 
a tall Indian, dressed in a lady’s nightgown, 
appeared in a break of the willows that skirted 
the creek. As Bergh sprang to his feet the 
savage disappeared, but the German fired two 
shots into the thicket. They were followed by a 
loud splash in the water. Bergh smiled at the 
thought of that nightgown, probably stolen from 
the baggage of some officer’s wife, floating loosely 
around the swarthy savage as he swam. 

Just then Billy came trotting up to his master. 
Bergh coolly led him into a little recess among 
the trees, and saddled him. Then he cautiously 
crawled up to his hat and blouse, which were 
still resting on the crossed sticks. There was a 
bullet-hole in the blouse between the shoulders. 

“Dot Indian can shoot not bad,” said Bergh. 
“Vell, I show him somedings to shoot at some 
more.”’ 

He filled his panola-bag with grass, put his hat 
upon it, stuck the filled bag on his gun-barrel, 
and carefully crawling to the crest of a little 
eminence, slowly raised the improvised head to 
draw the savages’ bullets. Four shots were fired 
at it instantly. 

“Four, eh?” said Bergh. ‘“They’ll have me 
surrounted if I don’d get oudt of here quick.” 

He fired three shots with the utmost rapidity, 
and ran back to his horse while the trees still 
rang with his fire. Bergh mounted and galloped 
out of the grove. Looking behind him he could 
see no sign of the enemy. 

But he was certain that his troubles had but 
just begun. He must outwit the lurking savages, 
or never leave the valley. He believed they would 
head him off in larger numbers farther along. 

After leaving the cottonwoods, the road turns 
to the right; then it goes straight on, then | 
turns to the right again. It was easy for the | 
Indians to cut off these sharp turns and get 


| ahead of the mail-rider, in case he should stick 


to the road. 

Bergh could not go back, for he was there to 
go ahead, and go ahead he would. In two short 
stages he could make Miller’s ranch. He rode 
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walking ahead of his horse, he regained the road 
and trotted awhile, to give the Indians the 
impression that he meant to follow it. At the 
next group of trees he halted, lay concealed, and 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing four Indians 
strike out as he had expected, to get ahead of 
him and lie in ambush at the second turn. 
When they passed out of sight, Bergh, followed 
by his horse, took a direction that would bring 
him past the second turn, and leave the Indians 
to lie in wait far behind him. 

He had been travelling thus for about two 
hours, when he heard a distant yelling, and 
surmised that the Indians had discovered his 
stratagem. Concealing the pony in a depression 
of the ground, he stood for an hour on the 
elevation near and watched for 
the savages in vain. Then he 
concluded they were not on his 
trail. So he struggled on over 
the hot, rough ground and 
among the sage. 

On reaching the road, where 
he had expected, far beyond the 
second turn, he was nearly 
worn out. His moccasins were 
torn and cut and his feet bleed- 
ing. So far the Indians had 
been outwitted, he thought for 
a moment. But there in the 
dust of the road were the fresh 
moccasin-tracks of four Huala- 
pais, leading back! Bergh 
pondered the situation care- 
fully, and concluded that these 
tracks were not made by his 
assailants of the early morning. 
If they had suspected his plan, 
they would have gone past to 
the third turn and waited for 
him there. They would cer- 
tainly not have tired so soon 
of the ambush and returned on 
the road toward the cotton- 
woods in which they had 
attacked him. ‘These tracks, 
he reasoned, must be those of 
four Indians who had not yet 
seen anything of him, but were 
going to join the party he had 
encountered. Therefore, the 
road was probably clear ahead. 

In spite of his bleeding feet, 
Bergh hurried forward on foot, 
saving his horse to the last. He believed it was 
only a question of time when the eight Indians 
would be in pursuit. The mustang, spared 
though he had been, felt the effects of the journey, 
and Bergh could not hope to outride them for a 
distance so long as that to Miller’s ranch. 

On he went, now in a steady trot, now falling 
back into a brisk walk, until, not far ahead, he 
saw a cottonwood grove, where Tom Walker 
| had left his bugle. Even in his perilous position, 

Bergh remembered his promise. 

The grove was about twenty rods from the 
road, on a level plat, where cavalry was in the 
| habit of camping on account of the good bunch- 
grass. Here, hanging on a low, dead limb, just 
|as Walker had described it, he found the bugle, 
|took it, and went on. So he continued, now 
riding Billy at an easy trot. Occasionally Bergh 
laughed over a scheme that had come into his 
mind. He had determined what to do in case the 
Indians should approach his next camping-place. 

As night came on, he left the road and made 
his way to an open plateau, in plain view from the 
country for miles around. Here he unsaddled 
and turned out his horse. Then he pulled a 
quantity of dry sage-brush, which he made into 
twenty-five little piles, about half a rod apart, in 
one long, straight line. 

It had now become pitch-dark, and, as Bergh 
expected, Indian signal-fires began to shine out 
behind and to the right of him. He could see 
the light of a brand as it was swung through the 
air, and soon saw the signal answered from 
the other distant stations. He watched these 
performances with interest, and chuckled quietly 
to himself that such a fuss should be made over 
one poor, lonesome German. 

Now was the time to put his plan in operation. 
He must play the game that would get him out 
of the trap, for he could not escape on foot, and 
Billy was too tired to carry him much farther. 

So he lighted his little piles of sage-brush,— 
every one of the twenty-five,—and kept them 
going for about two hours by adding fresh fuel. 
Then he took Tom Walker’s bugle and blew the 
German reveille, the dinner-call, the sick-call, the 
assembly—in fact, all the calls he knew. 

“Dere, mein vrendts,”’ he muttered, “dot 
goncert vas ofer. If you don’d vas bleased, vy, 
you can gome und gill me. I vas goin’ to 
zleep ;”’ and to sleep he went. 

Long before Bergh’s concert was finished, the 
Hualapais had decided that a company of cavalry 
was encamped on the plateau, and had quietly 
made their way back to their haunts. The 
Indians in Arizona had a very wholesome dread 
of the “click-click soldiers,’ as they called the 
cavalrymen. 

About three o’clock in the morning Bergh 
awoke, saddled, and went on his journey. In 
due time he reached Prescott safely, and after 
that eventful trip he used to tell his friends : 

“It vas safe enough grossing dot valley, so 





The country lying between Mohave and | well into the open, coolly dismounted, and made | long as beeples left dose pugles hangin’ on 
Prescott is a repetition of sage-brush plains, | a breakfast off the remains of the rabbit. Then, | drees.” 


JOHN BERENZEN. 
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Current Topics. 


The goose of the golden egg story 
seems to have had a cousin. A New York 
woman who bought a dead duck for dinner 
found in its body a diamond, which she sold to a 
jeweller for eighty-five dollars. 

“The brewers and liquor dealers had 
fireworks in readiness for their expected victory,” 
records the chronicler of a local election on the 
liquor question; “but instead the church-bells 
were rung!” The antithesis itself is a sermon. 

The higher education is to be distin- 
guished—pardon the pun!—from hire education 
or instruction for pay. A teacher is worthy of 
his hire, but it is a degradation of his office to 
regard it as merely a method of getting a living. 
Happily, the teachers to whom pay-days are the 
chief days in the school year are comparatively 
few. d 


Attracted and convinced by the trans- 
forming effect of Christianity upon the stolid 
Orientals, a Chicago physician and his wife, 
tourists in western China, were recently con- 
verted and baptized at the Sinfu mission. There 
are people in America who insist that all 
missionary work is wasted effort—but they have 
not visited mission fields. 

For the wasteful poor and the niggardly 
rich there is instruction in an incident just 
reported of the late Baron De Hirsch, that, 
after he had written to announce the gift of a 
fortune to a school, he went over the telegram a 
second time, carefully condensing it so as to 
savea frane. That shows the way to accumulate 
money—and the way to spend it. 

Senor Sagasta, Spanish Republican 
leader, tells his constituents that the United 
States “possibly” contains a population of 
twenty-five millions, and that a Spanish army 
of fifty thousand could march victoriously from 
Boston to California in two weeks’ time—at 
which, we may well believe, Mark Twain weeps, 
and wishes he could write a sentence half so 
amusing! 


The late George W. Childs of Phila- 
delphia, newspaper owner and philanthropist, 
did not obtrude his dislikes upon those about 
him; but he had one aversion that he could not 
conceal—his strong dislike for tobacco-smoke. 
It seems as if some law ought to have been 
found under which the recent outrage of naming 
a brand of cigars after him could have been 
prevented—especially in view of the fact that 
they are “‘five-centers.”’ 

There was a realism in the college 
Commencements of earlier days unknown to 
these times. Thus on July 1, 1797, a newspaper 
had this paragraph: “The elephant is advertised 
as being at Providence on his way to Boston. 
He is to be at Cambridge the approaching 
Commencement.” Even the glory of the 
escorting Boston Lancers might be eclipsed 
were boyish eyes now permitted to feast on an 
elephant within trumpeting distance of the 
Commencement procession. 

All the navel orange orchards in 
California are descended, as an account in a 
contemporary informs us, from two trees 
imported from Brazil by the United States 
government and sent to the Pacific coast thirty 
years ago. It is suggested that these trees be 
removed to some public park, and preserved as a 
monument to a profitable branch of an industry 
which has so enriched that state. The value of 
the yield thus secured to California, could it be 
computed, would be a sum so great as to make 
those trees seem like fairies, the touch of whose 
wand has made gold cover the ground. 

It is not possible to be too conscientious, 
but it is easy to imagine that conscientiousness 
includes what it does not include. In a recent 
religious conference a devout missionary objected 
to accepting a millionaire’s gift of two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars for mission purposes 
on the ground that the rich man is not so 
religious as the missionary thitiks he ought to be. 
This man became rich in almost the only way in 
which vast wealth can be accumulated honestly— 
by the exercise of superior business ability. He 
has given substantial proofs of his deep interest 
in the welfare of those less favored pecuniarily by 
setting aside several million dollars to be used 
for their benefit in religious, moral and educational 
ways. The objecting missionary evidently had 
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been reading the sweeping tirades of the anarch- 
istic newspapers against the possessors of wealth, 
and—what few intelligent readers do—accepting 
their allegations as true. 

Good government in cities is made 
difficult, not alone by lack of conscience, but also 
by lack of wisdom. Writing of the city of 
Brooklyn, a correspondent of the New York 
Witness says that ‘“‘when the thieves are in 
power the people are swindled; and with only 
one exception, when the reformers have been put 
in power, matters have been no better, and in 
some cases worse.” The exception doubtless 
refers to the mayorality of Seth Low, a man of 
clear sense and great ability, now president of 
Columbia University, New York. The study 
of municipal problems has been entered upon by 
many of the best citizens, and none too soon. 
Folly may be as costly as knavery. 


~~ 
> 





LIFE’S DRAMA. 


Grief, and joy, and hope, and fear, 
Play their pageants everywhere. 


Campion. 
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The Bradford Manuscript. 


Among the Pilgrims who landed at Plymouth 
in 1620 was William Bradford, a man whose 
intelligence, education and strength of character 
made him from the first the real leader of the 
colonists. 

In the stress of those early years, when the 
settlers were threatened by cold and hunger 
and beset by savages, this man had the fore- 
thought to set down in writing the story of their 
struggles. 

The result was a manuscript volume of two 
hundred and seventy pages, giving the history of 
the Plymouth Plantation from the beginning 
down to 1647. At the death of Bradford this 
record passed to his descendants. It was recog- 
nized as of great value, and became the basis of 
other historical works published during the next 
hundred years. 

But about 1765 the volume disappeared, and 
for nearly a century was referred to as “the 
lost Bradford manuscript.” 

In 1856 an American noticed in an English 
book some extracts from a manuscript in the 
library of the Bishop of London, at Fulham. 
The similarity between these extracts and certain 
quotations which early American writers had 
made from the Bradford manuscript prompted a 
visit to the Fulham library, and behold! “the 
lost Bradford manuscript”” was found. 

How it came there no one knows. British 
soldiers may have taken it during the Revolution 
from the library of the 
Old South Church in 
Boston. Perhaps Gover- 
nor Hutchinson carried 
it to England, or it may 
have been sent by some 
churchman who thought 
the Bishop of London 
should have the custody 
of the record of births, 
deaths and marriages 
which it contained. 

After the discovery of 
the manuscript, several attempts were made to 
effect its return ; but Doctor Temple, then Bishop 
of London, now Archbishop of Canterbury, felt 
that he had no authority to part with it. 

In 1895, however, Senator Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts visited the bishop and made plain to 
him the earnest desire of the American people 
to regain this record of 
the nation’s birth, and the 
bishop promised that he 
would do all he could 
to further their wishes. 
Formal application was 
then made by several 
American historical socie- 
ties, and by the Governor 
of Massachusetts. The 
Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, 
our ambassador to Eng- 
land, exerted his influence, 
and at last the decree was issued which authorized 
the return of the volume. 

Its restoration was one of the most interesting 
and impressive events of recent years. It took 
place in the State-house in Boston on the twenty- 
sixth of May, in the presence of the Massachusetts 
Senate and House of Representatives, and a 
gathering of distinguished citizens. 

Senator Hoar in his address referred to the 
volume as “the most precious manuscript on 
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recover one of the four 
Gospels as it came in the 
beginning, from the pen 
of the evangelist.’ 
Ambassador Bayard, 
who brought the volume 
to this country, recalled, 
in making the formal pres- 
entation, the fact that 
about a hundred years ago 
the American Library 
Society of Philadelphia 
voluntarily returned to the British government 
some manuscripts relating to the reign of King 


James I. 





MR. BAYARD. 





“The return of this book to you,” said Mr. | 
Bayard, “‘is an echo, after the lapse of almost a | 
century, of the kindly act 
of your countrymen in 
Philadelphia. And so it 
will ever be. The generous 
act will beget the gener- 
ous act; trust and confi- 
dence will beget trust and 
confidence.” 

The manuscript was 
formally accepted by Gov- 
ernor Wolcott on behalf 
of Massachusetts, and now 
rests in the archives of 
the state, an eloquent witness to the truth of 
Ambassador Bayard’s words and the courtesy 
of England toward America. 





GOVERNOR WOLCOTT. 
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SPRING. 
Thrush, sing clear, for the spring is here: 
Sing, for the summer is near, is near. 
Arthur Christopher Benson. 


* 








Mr. Balfour’s Leadership. 


The leader of the British House of Commons, 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, is tall and thin, and with 
his boyish, amiable face, his clerical side-whiskers 
and moustache, and his bright smile, he looks 
like an easy-going minister in charge of a 
contented flock. As a Scotchman, he has 
a natural bent for theology, and he has as keen a 
relish for a hair-splitting argument as he has for 
a bracing game of golf on the wind-swept links. 

As he sits on the front bench, he is an 
awkward, sprawling figure, with elbows and 
knees conspicuously displayed, and with head 
and neck flung back and 
out of gear with his long, 
lank body. When he scram- 
bles to his feet to address 
the House, he convulsively 
grasps the lapels of his coat 
with his hands, while his 
body sways from side to side 
as he speaks. His voice is 
loud and harsh, and his 
manner of speaking halting 
and jerky. With his light, 
wavy hair parted in the 
middle, and with his good-humored face illumined 
by what is oftener a smirk than a smile, he seems 
a sentimental dude rather than a serious political 
leader ; but in reality he is a hard-headed, canny 
Seotchman, who knows what he is about and 
how to lead the House. 

When Mr. Balfour entered the Commons, he 
carried with him a brilliant literary reputation 
from Cambridge. He was a Cecil, and a nephew 
of the powerful Marquis of Salisbury, and a 
great career seemed to be marked out for him. 
For years he was seldom heard in debate. He 
was an indolent man, with bookish tastes, and 
did not seem to be able to interest himself in 
politics. Even when he joined a small group of 
independent Tories, headed by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, he made few speeches. He was a 
listless young man, who enjoyed talking over 
books and arguing theology with Mr. Gladstone, 
but was bored by politics. 

His appointment as Chief Secretary for Ireland 
was the making of his political fortune. Day 
after day he was baited and bullied by the Irish 
members until his spirit took fire, and he learned 
how to answer them with readiness. While not 
an orator, he soon acquired, by practice, the 
habits of a keen debater, who knows how to 
state his own argument clearly and concisely, 
and also how to lay bare the weak spots in an 
opponent’s case. It was in the storm and stress 





MR. BALFOUR. 


| of these Irish debates, when he was often called 


upon to face a howling mob in the Commons, 
that he was trained for the leadership. 

Probably no other parliamentary leader has 
ever made so many blunders in tactics, nor been 
so readily forgiven by his followers. Interest 
in politics is not with him a ruling passion, as it 
is with Mr. Chamberlain, his associate. He is 
indolent, and does not always prepare himself for 
debate. He is wearied by the details of parlia- 
mentary business. He makes mistakes, but 
knows how to profit by them. He has, moreover, 
one of the chief talents for leadership —an 
excellent temper, under perfect control. 


2 
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The Postal Union. 
The International Postal Union recently 





| completed its session in the city of Washington. 
earth, unless we could | 


After a season of hard work and diligent effort to 
improve the postal service of the world, the 
delegates took a brief journey to some of our great 
cities and other points of interest in the United 
States. 

As our readers know, the Postal Union has a 
better claim than any other institution in the 
world to the adjective “universal.” The only 
country that can make a pretence to civilization 
which remains unconnected with it is China. It 
is, in this and in other senses, the greatest 
triumph which civilization has to record over 
national hostility and rivalry. It has bound all 
the nations to the defence and support of the 
greatest enemy of tyranny and mutual misunder- 





standing -—- free communication among all men 
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the world over. Yet even now freedom of 
communication is not complete, for a citizen 
of the United States cannot send by mail a 
newspaper to Russia; and in other countries the 
seal of his letter may be broken by government 
authority, and its proper delivery prevented. 

The recent congress was the first to be held 
since the Postal Union was really universal. It 
was of great interest on that account. Its pro- 
ceedings were harmonious; but the results have 
not all been made public. Necessarily they 
consisted mostly of improvements in the details 
of the working of the foreign post. The grand 
reform of uniformity was established in principle 
when the union was formed. 


~ 
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She Succeeded. 


An old lady in rural England surprised her 
friends by announcing at table one night that she 
would go to London in June to see the jubilee 
procession. Some of her relatives warned her of 
the burdens of age and failing health, but she 
would not listen to their objections. 

“I know,” she said, “that I am eighty-three, but 
I was in Westminster Abbey when the queen was 
crowned, and I shall go up to London to see the 
jubilee parade.” 

The objectors shifted their ground. They men- 
tioned the high prices which windows and 
platform-seats were already commanding, and 
suggested that she was hardly rich enough to 
hire any place along the six-mile route. 

“TI shall arrange that little detail,” she replied, 
contidently. “I shall write to the queen{about it. 
She will know my name, for it is one of the oldest 
in England. She will insist upon having a seat 
provided for me.”’ 

The old lady’s enthusiasm amused her friends, 
but she was wiser than they were. She wrote a 
respectful letter to the queen, relating her good 
fortune in having been a witness of the coronation 
service, and also of the first jubilee festivities ten 
years ago, and adding that although she was 
eighty-three and very feeble, she was bent upon 
going up to London and seeing the second jubilee 
show. 

The letter was sent to Windsor palace, and was 
answered by the queen herself with little delay. 
She was touched by the old lady’s anxiety to 
witness the parade, and moreover recognized the 
name as one which had come down from the era 
of the Norman Conquest. The reply was cordia! 
and gracious, and was in the queen’s own hand 
She thanked her correspondent for the loya! 
interest displayed, and announced that she had 
given orders that a window in Buckingham Palace 
should be reserved for her on the day of the 
jubilee parade. She hoped that one of the oldes: 
and most respected of her subjects would live to 
occupy a seat in the window. 

When this gracious letter was received the old 
lady was triumphant, and all her friends were 
called upon to rejoice with her. 

“I knew,” she told them, “that the queen had a 
kind heart, and also a good memory for a historic 
name like mine.” 

The queen has a womanly instinct in such 
matters. She knew how much pleasure she could 
confer upon a worthy lady of ancient lineage by 
exceptional kindness and honor. By thoughtfu) 
and considerate deeds like this she has endeared 
herself to her subjects. 





oe 


First Impressions. 

Our readers will recollect a little story recently 
told in the Companion, taken from an Englis! 
magazine. Nearly fifty years agoa large company 
of artists set forth from Rome for a day’s pleasure 
in the country. While they were lunching one of 
the donkeys on which the men had ridden kicked 
over a beehive. The bees hurried to revenge 
themselves, and put all but one of the donkeys 
to flight. The hundredth donkey was unable 
to free himself, and the whole swarm fell upon 
him. 

The picnic party also fled, with the exception of 
a fair, curly-haired youth dressed in velvet, who, 
slipping on gloves and tying a handkerchief over 
his face, ran to liberate the poor little animal. 

Giovanni Costa, who tells the story, started to 
perform the same office, but less resolutely, having 
no gloves; so he met the young knight as he 
returned, congratulated him, and inquiring his 
name, was answered, “Frederick Leighton.” 

If the Italian had been asked to what he owed 
his long friendship with the Englishman, he would 
have referred to that first favorable impression. 
Leighton had painted no less admirably before 
this little adventure; his face had been no less 
comely; his social qualities no less marked; but 
for his simple act of humanity Costa would 
probably never have noticed him. 

Byron says that the man who made the best 
first impression upon him afterward picked his 
pocket, but this is only one of the exceptions 
which prove the rule. Being habitually what we 
are occasionally, our characters are apt to be 
revealed in slight actions; while first impressions, 
be they true or false, are generally lasting. 

“Oh yes,” said a young man, recently, “Milly 
may be a devoted daughter, but I can never forget 
the tone in which she said ‘Nonsense!’ to her 
mother in my presence ;” while of the elder lady 
he added, “I talked with her only five minutes, 
and never saw her again, but I loved her.” 

“She may prove stupid, but I engaged her the 
moment I heard her pleasant voice,” said a 
housekeeper of her new cook. “Answer this 


letter at once,” directed an editor. “I like the 
handwriting.” 
These are all the merest trifles. So is the 


bloom on a cluster of grapes, but it tempts one to 
the taking; so is the odor of smoke about the 
breakfast toast, but it condemns the housekeepe! 
So is neatness of detail about the dress of a gir! 
but how inestimably does it count in her favor: 
So was the kindly rescue of a tormented little 
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donkey by the future president of the Royal 
Academy, but it brought him a valued friend. 

It is no small thing, then, the first impression. 
It may lead to influence, friendship, fortune; or it 
may result in antipathy, loneliness, misjudgment. 
Whenever we honorably can, let us see to it that 
others are impressed in our favor rather than to 
our detriment and undoing. 


* 
> 





ENGLISH COMMENTS ON AMERICA. 


Some amusing stories illustrating English igno- 
rance of American affairs are told by a London 
resident who is at home in literary and political 
cireles. 

At a literary reception Mr. Lowell was referred 
to as one of the masters of American poetry, who 
had never seemed capable of doing anything else. 

“I think you are wrong,” said one, in a critical 
tone. “Mr. Lowell wrote several books which 
were well worth reading.” 

“What were they?” asked the first commentator 
on American literature. 

“The Autocrat’ and the other ‘Breakfast-Table 
books,’ ” was the serene reply. 

As every one in the group looked wise and 
innocent, it was evident that the rival claims of 
Doctor Holmes to the authorship of those “Break- 
fast-Table books” were not suspected. 

A graduate of an English university was 
amazed by a reference to the American Civil War 
which was casually made in conversation at a 
club-house. 

“When did it take place?” he asked. “I had 
supposed that there had been no fighting in 
America since George Washington’s revolution in 
the time of George III.” 

He had read for a degree at an English 
university, and had travelled extensively on the 
eontinent and in the far East, but had never 
heard of the greatest civil conflict of ancient or 
modern times! 

These stories, told at the expense of well- 
educated Englishmen, prove that there will be 
room for increased knowledge of America during 
the period of good-feeling which every well-wisher 
of Anglo-Saxon civilization hopes is opening 
between two great countries. 


* 
* 





ARMED FOR EMERGENCIES. 


When Fridtjof Nansen was a young student he 
attended a ball and danced with many partners. 
Returning long after midnight through the streets 
to his lodgings, he heard loud outeries from a 
woman who was struggling with two ruffians. In 
another moment the woman broke away from 
them and ran toward the spot where Nansen was 
standing. The two men were close behind her in 
hot pursuit. 

Nansen was an athlete full of courage and 
vigor, and put himself on guard as the men 
approached. He allowed the woman to pass, 
but called upon the infuriated pursuers to halt, 
standing directly in their way, and hitting out 
first at one and then at the other. The ruffians, 
angered by this unexpected attack, turned resent- 
fully upon the rescuer, and would have over- 
powered him, and possibly have murdered him, 
if he had not shown presence of mind. Drawing 
himself up to his full height and throwing back his 
coat collar so as to expose the cotillion favors 
which he had worn during the ball, he sternly 
asked them if they knew who he was. 

The two assailants, awed by his manner and 
supposing him to be a royal officer, were at once 
cowed. They apologized roughly for not recog- 
nizing him, dropped their arms, and sneaked off in 
the opposite direction from that which the woman 
had taken. 

This incident of Nansen’s youth illustrated at 
once the fearless courage and the readiness of 
resource which were to characterize his career as 
an intrepid explorer. 


2 
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A BELLIGERENT PARSON. 


In a recent little book by Mr. F. 8. Child, on 
“The Colonial Parson of New England,” some 
lively anecdotes are recalled of the patriotic 
ministers of the Revolutionary period, many of 
whom exhorted their flocks to war, while there 
were a few—a very few—whose ardor was such 
that they did not stop at exhortation. One of 
these was Doctor Daggett of New Haven, who, 
when the city was burned by the enemy, was 
observed standing solitary in a little clump of 
bushes with his gun, blazing away at the British 
with all his might. 

An officer and a few soldiers were detailed to 
capture the lone warrior. When they came close 
upon him, their leader exclaimed, disrespectfully : 

“What are you doing there, you old fool, firing 
on his majesty’s troops?” 

“Exercising the rights of war,” promptly replied 
the ministerial sharpshooter. 

“If I let you go this time, you rascal,” cried the 
officer, amused, “will you ever fire again upon the 
troops of his majesty?” 

“Nothing more likely!” was the grim reply. 

He was taken prisoner and marched to another 
part of the town, but was finally allowed to go 
free. Perhaps his marksmanship had not been 
equal to his belligerency, and they thought it quite 
safe to be magnanimous. 


* 
> 








EXCUSED. 


A pleasant story of her youth is told by an old 
lady whose early home was in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. She was on her tardy way to school, 
crying in anticipation of disgrace and possible 
punishment, when a deep voice by her side said: 

“What is troubling you, my child?” 

Between her sobs Annie explained. 

“I will write a note to your teacher, asking her 
to excuse you,” said the stranger, kindly. 

The little girl protested. He did not know her 
teacher. It would be of no use. But the big, 
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black-haired man had written a few words on a 
page of his note-book, and tearing out the leaf, 
handed it to the child. 

“If you give your teacher that, I think she will 
excuse you,” he said, smilingly. 

Still unbelieving, the little girl handed the scrap 
of paper to her teacher, who read its contents and 
promptly excused the delinquent. The note read: 


“Will Miss —— exeuse Annie for being late, and 
oblige her most obedient servant, 
“DANIEL WEBSTER.” 


IT TASTED GOOD STILL. 


Some lively college girl, no doubt from the 
sunny South, relates in the Wellesley Maguzine a 
novel variation upon the theme, long popular 
with the “funny man” of the 


who wants to eat more than he can. Little 
Sammy, on the porch of the great house of the 
neighborhood, had just inquired insinuatingly: 
“PDidn’t de white folks have ice-cream fo’ dinnah, 
Miss Kate?” 


This small negro reminder of happy “ ’fo’-de-wah 
days” had never F . with me in vain for 
goodies, proceeds the narrator. Very soon he had 
eaten a full saucer of cream, which I had given 
him, and with the spoon sed on a sticky fore- 
finger, was looking at me with eyes that begged 
for more ; and he got it, even to the third saucer. 

I watched him till 1 fell to dreaming again, and 
my eyes sought the river. Only the clink of the 
spoon against the saucer and a satisfied sigh 
now and then broke the stillness of the Southern 
summer day. Presently all was quiet, and I 
looked round to find the happy Sammy with the 
most disconsolate expression on his face, his 
head turned a little on one side, and his eye fixed 
gloomily on about a quarter of a spoonful of 


cream. 

“What is it, Sammy? Isn’t it good?” 

**Yas’m,” in a sad tone. 

“Then why don’t you eat it? Have you got 
enough?” 

e looked at me, as he straightened up and 

unbuttoned the little worn jacket. “Yas’m,” he 
sighed, “got ’nough ev’y whar ’cept my mouf!” 


UNNECESSARY GENEROSITY. 


José Maria, a Spanish brigand who had received 
pardon of the government on condition that he 
renounced his exciting and unlawful profession, 
used to tell most entertaining stories of his past. 
On one occasion he said he had robbed an English 
gentleman and his servant of their horses and 
everything they possessed, save their clothes. 


The Englishman was a pleasant, attractive 
youth, and submitted to the robbery with great 
good humor. This a pealed to José Maria, and 
as —_ were forty miles from Seville, whither the 
traveller was going, he determined that he should 
not walk distance, and gave him back his 
servant’s horse and a doubloon—sixteen dollars— 
out of the two hundred he had taken. 

The uth thanked the robber warmly, and 
added that he had still a great favor to ask. 

“Will pny not return me my watch?” he said. 

he parting gift of my dear father.” 
“Is your father alive,” asi 


ed José Maria, “and 
does he love you very much?” 


“Oh yes,” said the youth, “he lives and loves 


“Then,” said José Maria, “I shall keep the 
watch, for if your father loves you so dearly, he is 
sure to give you another.” 


NONSENSE POETRY. 


The “Life and Letters” of Charles Bulfinch, the 
architect, contain some evidence that children, 
even in the early part of this century, could be as 
nonsensical as to-day One of the four who made 
up the younger part of the Bulfinch household 
composed these lines, very evidently a parody on 
“Draw the sword, Scotland.” As _ Bulfinch’s 
biographer says, “They light up the scene for us, 


| 


newspapers, | 
especially at Thanksgiving time, of the little boy | 








and sound as if boys could be clamorous, even in 


those dignified days.” 


Come in to dinner, dinner, dinner! 

UP. from the kitchen has pass’d the roast meat. 
iza is calling, —- calling, 

Who heeds not her call will have nothing to eat. 

The potatoes are peeling, peeling, peeling, 

The potatoes are peeling, and nearly are done. 

The cat is a-squea ing. squealing, squealing, 

For somebody’s trodden her long tail upon. 


Come in to dinner, dinner, dinner! 

tas ye’ve eaten in days wang pyue. 
Bring up the pudding, the pudding, the pudding! 
The meat we have eat, it was very fine. 


HIS CHOICE. 


It is said that Charles Wesley was sometimes 
easily annoyed, and on one occasion, at a con- 
ference, he became so irritated at the prolix 
remarks of a speaker that he said to his brother: 


“Stop that man’s speaking. Let us attend to 
business.” 

But the offender was relating his religious 
experience, and though it was at so great a length, 
John Wesley evidently thought that no one had a 
right to interfere with it. He was therefore 

owed to continue, but the moment came when 
Charles could contain himself no longer. 

“Unless he stops,” he whispered to John, “I'll 
leave the conference.” 

By this time John was enjoying the man’s simple 
story, and he only turned and whispered to some 
one sitting near: 

“Reach Charles his hat!” 


SHE MUST HAVE BEEN VERY BAD. 


In this day of slang and slipshod English it is 
quite refreshing to find one home in which our 
mother tongue is appreciated, and sins against its 
purity duly resented. 


That there is at least one such was made 
evident in a quarrel which took place in a literary 
household between the two yeenaeet inmates; a 
quarrel, like most childish differences, soon over, 
but fierce while it lasted. 

When his wrath had reached its height, the 
small son of the house, quivering with anger, 
sought for language to denounce his sister, who 


had been the en. 
“You bad,” burst forth, cae a stubby 
shoe. “You bad. u bad —” words failed him. 


yo 
Then with a flash of 


truly literary inspiration, he 
concluded, “You d youre = 


grammar, you!” 


. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- | 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [Adp. | 








New England Conservatory of Music. | 
( Founded 1853 by Dr. Eben Tourjée.) 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. | 
Send for Prospectus, giving full information. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’) Mgr., Franklin Sq., Boston. 


Boy’s Sweater, $1= pais: 
& 





Just the Thing to Wear 
During the Summer Vacation. | 





Worth $1.50, ll Wool. Made 
especially for YOUTH’S COMPANION 
Mail-Orders. Colors: Navy Blue, 
Crimson or Black. Laced Front, | 
Sailor Collar,with two White Stripes. | 
All sizes. Suitable for Boys 5 to 12 
years of age. Give chest measure. 





Youth’s and Men’s Sweaters, 

quality, price $1.50. Worth 

$2.25. ailed post-paid upon receipt 
of price. Give chest measure. 


THE HORACE PARTRIDGE CO., 
Athletic Outfitters, 
55 and 57 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send for Catalogue, FREF. 


OVER HALF A CENTURY 
The Family Friend. 


CHILDREN 
THE FRIEND OF ; PARENTS 
GRANDPARENTS 
MOTHER’S FRIEND. 
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FOR ALL PAIN, 


The Genuine never fails. 
It can always be relied on. 
Used Internally and Externally. 





Far superior to any imitation or substitute, 

It costs more to make, it costs more to buy— 
but is cheaper because stronger, better 
and purer than anything else. 


z@ Note our Name on Label and Wrapper. 


F R EE Housekeeper will appreciate 


Boers 
our little book, A dag sh 


and Supper?” Suggestions for lunches, holiday 
dinners, ete. Sent on soostes 


whether Pond’s Extract is sold at your Grocery 








or Drug Store. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., % Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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HAUTHAWAY’S 
RUSSET AND PATENT LEATHER 


POLISH. 


Harmless, Permanent, Easily 
Applied, Prevents Shoes 
Cracking. 
TOILET IS 
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POLISHED! A few mo- 
ments a day and Hauthaway's 
Polish keeps Shoes like new. 

Sold Wherever Shoes Are Sold. 
By mail, 15 cents each. 
C.L. HAUTHAWAY & SONS, 
Boston, Mass. 





Established 1852. 
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Collars andCuffs 
10 Collars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
Made of fine cloth; not to be washed; when soiled, 
reverse, wear again, then discard. 
Look Well—Feel Well—Wear Well. 


Ask your dealer for them. If he hasn’t them, send 
6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 
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Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
77 Franklin 8t., New York. 96 Milk Street, Boston. 


“WHAT COMES EASY, 
GOES EASY.”’ 


Cheap Skirt Bindings Last a Little While, 
and Look Badly While They Last. 
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Lasts a GREAT WHILE, LOOKS WELL, 
and WEARS WELL all the time. 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & M. 
It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 
If your dealer will not supply you, we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
Ss. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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Taken from a Lame Horse in Worcester, Mass. 


Nails that Split, Sliver or Break are made by Cold-Rolling, Cutting or 


Pressing so that the fibres of metal become separated. 


at a low price which is a temptation 


Dangerous 
Nails. 








These nails are sold 
to some Blacksmiths to use them. 


When Your Horse is Shod, Insist on the Use of 


PUTNAM 


Horseshoe Nails. 


ABSOLUTELY SAFE — NEVER SPLIT — ECONOMICAL. 


They are Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed. The only Horseshoe Nails 
in the World made precisely the same as the old-fashioned hand process. 
They are not sheared or cut, but have smooth edges clear to the point. 


TO THE If you knew the Danger in usi 


HORSE OWNER. 


and are always Sa’ 


TO THE 
BLACKSMITH. 


other nails, 


Split Nails that result in lameness, 
suffering, loss of time, and not 
infrequently lockjaw and death, you would demand Putnam 
Nails every time your horse is shod. They cannot Split 


Perhaps the Putnam Nail may 
cost one cent more per horse than 
but is it not more 
economical and better when its toughness makes it — 


ng 






Turf Nails, Nos. 1 to 5 3 


’ 


French Heads, for Shoe Punched or Creased. 





longer, is absolutely safe, and best satisfies your cust 


TO THE 
DEALERS. 


now ship goods direct. 


So it is to your advantage 
Order Direct of Us. 


A recent change in the method 
of distributing Putnam Nails gives 
to you the advantage of larger 
discounts and better opportunities with your customers. This 
change has been made by withdrawing the commission to the 
large jobbers known as the National Hardware Association, 
and increasing the commission to Lo~+! Jobbers to whom we 


Regular Heads. Nos. 5 to 14. : 
City Heads, for Shallow Creased Shoes. 


Counter Heads or Frost Nails. : 






to 





Any reader who will find 


FREE. 


out from the Blacksmiths in your vicinity 


what kind of nails they use, or show them this advertisement, giving 


us the names and information, we will send THREE BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURES suitable for framing, entitled ‘‘ Fairy and the Thorn,”* ‘‘ Tandem Team”? and 


** Robert Bonner having Sunol Shod.’’ 
(Send 6 Cents 
IN CASE LOCAL DEALER DOES NO 


THE PUTNAM NAIL CO., 


235 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The first picture alone is worth $2 at Art Stores. 


for Postage.) 
T HANDLE OUR GOODS, ADDRESS 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


12-14 Drum Street, San Francisco, Cal. 











When Mother Looks. 


I ’member such a lot of things 

That happened long ago, 

When me an’ Jim was six years old,— 
An’ now we're ten or 80. 

But those that I remember best— 
The ones I ’most can see— 

Are the things that used to happen 
When mother looked at me. 


One time in church, when me an’ Jim 
Was snickerin’ out loud 

The minister was prayin’, an’ 

The people’s heads was bowed— 

We had the biggest kind of joke 
About a bumblebee, 

But things got quiet rather quick 
When mother looked at me. 


And then there’s some times when I think 
I’ve had such lots of fun 

A-goin’ in swimmin’ with the boys 

Down there by Jones’s run, 

But when I get back home again— 

Just bout in time for tea— 

There’s a kind of a differ’nt feeling comes 
When mother looks at me. 


That time when I was awful sick 
An’ the doctor shook his head 
An’ ev’ry time pa come around 
His eyes was wet an’ red 
I’member her hands on 
How soft they used to be 
Somehow the pain seemed easier 
When mother looked at me. 


It’s funny how it makes you feel— 
I aint afraid of her, 
She’s "bout the nicest person 
You'd find most anywhere; 
But the queerest sort of feeling, 
As queer as queer can be, 
Makes everything seem different 
When mother looks at me. 

LETCHWORTH SMITH. 


my face 
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Wrongly Suspected. 


A bright young girl from the timber regions of 
Ontario related to the writer how it happened 
that she came to the United States to be educated 
without any expense to herself. 

“IT had never been to school,” she said, “and 
had never expected to go, though I often wished 
I could learn, and know enough at least to teach 
the children in our lumber-camp. The chance 
came to me at last in a very strange way. 

“One pay-day Mr. Ray, the owner of our 
pineries, missed a roll of bank-notes from his 
office desk. It was summer-time, and his famiiy 
were there, living in the great roomy barracks. 
My father was one of his men, and I was employed 
to wait on his invalid mother, and do errands and 
other light services about the place. 

“IT made myself useful in many little ways, so 
that I was sent everywhere; and to see me, and 
the big dog Bruno, in any part of the premises 
excited no remark. It was this freedom that 
made Mr. Ray suspect me, for he could think of 
no one else who would be so likely to see the 
money and slip it out of sight. 

“He determined to send me and all our family 
away, but his mother, to whom he was very kind 
and tender, interceded for me. It was a terrible 
trial when they both questioned me, and I saw 
that I could not make him believe I was innocent. 
But she said to him, ‘Don’t mention your suspi- 
cions, my son, nor punish any one, until you know. 
Leave the whole matter to the Lord, and expect 
His righteous judgment.’ 

“I kept my place, but I could not be light- 
hearted again while the cloud hung over me. I 
never felt certain whether my mistress really 
believed me honest, or was kind to me because 
she pitied my distress. About that time my 
father bought a new team, but I did not know till 
afterward how the fact affected Mr. Ray’s feeling 
toward me. The loss of his money was known, 
but no one but himself and his mother knew that 
I was mistrusted. 

“It was in one of those unhappy days that Max 
Webber, the overseer or ‘boss’ of the logging 
gang, came to headquarters for orders. He had 
been in the woods since the day the bank-notes 
were missed. Max Webber was a favorite with 
every one, and especially with Mr. Ray. The 
young ladies called him ‘the jolly giant,’ he was 
so big and so good-natured. His patient strength 
had been invaluable to Mr. Ray’s invalid mother 
when she was carried through the forest on a 
litter to the lumber-camp. 

“He inquired after her to-day, as he always did, 
but the absent look on his usually beaming face 
showed that he had something on his mind. He 
stood by Mr. Ray’s desk as if hesitating to go, 
and presently he said: 

“*Have you found that lost money?’ 

“No, but I’m very certain that I know who 
took it.’ 

“*No doubt,’ said the tall woodman, hanging his 
head. ‘Ever since that day I’ve been sure you 
could look right through me, and see the stolen 
money in my inside pocket. Here it is, sir. It 
rolled off the desk right into my cap that lay on 
the floor, and the devil tempted me to pick up the 
cap and put it on my head. You can turn me off, 
or shut me up, or anything; it don’t matter now. 
I couldn’t feel any meaner than I do.’ 

“Mr. Ray sat astonished. ‘You are the last 
man,’ he said, as soon as he found words, ‘the 
very last man I should have guessed, Max! And 
to think I should have laid it to Tom Nason’s 
poor little girl, who has taken so many steps for 
us! I don’t know what to say to you. Go in and 
fix it up with my mother.’ 

“‘Oh, anything but that, Mr. Ray! 
but that! She has been so good to me!’ 

“But he went. I was in the room when he came 
in, and I shall never forget the talk the dear old 
lady had with him. 

“My father, at the entreaty of the penitent 
overseer, was promoted to his place, and he 
insisted on banishing himself to the half-breed 
gang, to work as a wood pp But 
Mr. Ray sent him on a responsible commission 
into the northern forests. 

“*T need a man to go—and to go alone,’ he told 
him. ‘It will give you a chance to prove what 


Anything 
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you'll be from now on. I shall depend on you 
never to play me false again.’ 

“When the strain was over I gave out entirely, 
and lay unconscious with brain fever for seven 
weeks. Mr. Ray and his family cared for me 
tenderly, and when I recovered they took me 
with them to the States. I am going to school 
now, and Max Webber pays my expenses. He 
would have it so.” 

Somehow, somewhere, the innocent, whom 
erring human judgment has condemned, will have 
their recompense. Heaven is righteous, and in 
the end the real offender and the hasty accuser 

have the most to bear. 
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The Opposition of Saturn 
and Uranus. 


Late in June Saturn and Uranus are very near 
each other in the southern sky, coming to the 
meridian about quarter past nine o’clock. They 
| are rather low down for the most favorable 
| observation; but next year they will be situated 
| still more unfavorably, and increasingly so for 


| several years to follow. 


Saturn is easily recognized, being by far the 
most conspicuous object in that part of the 
heavens —a few degrees northwest of the head of 
Scorpio. At nine o’clock on June 24th it is still 
a little east of the meridian, about a third of the 
way from the horizon to the zenith in a compara- 
tively starless region. It shines with a steady, 
pale, yellowish light, in striking contrast wi 
the red Antares, which twinkles and blazes like 
a windblown flame some fifteen degrees to the 
southeast. 

Our readers hardly need to be told that Saturn 
is an immense globe, — ing nearly a hundred 
times as much as the earth, and yet in “density” 
lighter than. water; far less dense than any other 
of the whole planetary family, and apparently 
covered with a thick envelope of cloud. 

Then, too, in the telescope it_is the most beauti- 
ful of all because of the splendid encircling rings, 
which, as has been lon lieved, and as we now 
know certainly,—thanks to the spectroscopic 
observations of Professor Keeler, — are only flocks 
of little ‘““moonlets” which run swiftly side by 
side around the planet, each keeping in its own 
unos circle for the most part, unjostled and 





unjostling. 

Just how small they are no one knows as yet, 
but the whole array is hardly as heavy as a 
smoke-wreath. Struvé says the rings are as near 
to “immaterial light” as one can well conceive 
drawing this conclusion from the extremel slight 
effect which they —*, on the motion of 
the little satellite Mimas, which coasts, almost 
undisturbed, around their outer edge. 

Uranus is as unobtrusive as Saturn is conspic- 
uous; ary easily visible to a normal he ut 
without a_telesco in no rt distingu shable 
from the little stars around it except by its 
motion; and that is so slow that it is only to be 
detected by watching for a week or two. Just 
now, however, Uranus happens to be so situated 
that one can find it easi y. 

On June 24th it lies about two degrees south of 
Saturn, and slightly to the east, a little above 
the line that joins the fifth magnitude star, Kappa 
Libra, to the smaller star, 41 Libra, which is 
about three-quarters of a degree northwest of 
Kappa. Uranus is much nearer to 41, almost 
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due east from it, and very nearly of the same 
brightness. If there is an haziness in the air, an 
fe gener may be needed to make the planet 
visible, and in any case it will be a great help. 
On July first Uranus will pass very close to 41 
cont about a minute and a quarter to the north), 
so that to the naked eye they will qopear asa 
single star, as bright as Kappa. It is seldom 
that the planet has such excellent “markers” to 
indicate its position for non-telescopic observers. 

ranus is notable as the first planet ever 
“discovered ;”’ all that were known when Herschel 
found it, in 1781, had been known from ——- 
antiquity. It seems so small and faint only 
because it is so far away from us and from the 
sun, at a distance ex ing sevent hundred 
millions of miles—twice as remote as Saturn. 
Its globe is smaller than his, being only about 
four times the diameter of the earth; nor has it 
rings like his, nor such a retinue of satellites — 
ont, four as against his eight. 

Still it is a very respectable body, with fifteen 
times as great a mass, or weight, as the earth; 
and unlike any of the other planets, it carries its 
satellites in a very independent sort of way, with 
their orbits tipped up nearly at right angles to its 
own orbit around the sun, and whirling backward 
also, The little star chart will help in recognizing 
the two planets. 


——___$$~¢. 








An English Country Doctor. 


Doctor Hudson, who practised in the midst of 
the “stocking” district of England, was known as 
“The Evening Mail,” because he rarely made 
professional visits, unless specially summoned, 
until after his dinner, three o’clock. His partner, 
who did most of the day-work, was characterized 
as “The Morning Post.” They had a practice so 
extensive as to require the service of thirteen 
horses and two dispensers, or makers of medicine. 
The late Sir Benjamin W. Richardson, who was 
Doctor Hudson’s aid for several months, tells in 
his “Chapters of Medical Life” several anecdotes 
illustrative of this country doctor’s character and 
practice. 

The first time Richardson accompanied Doctor 
Hudson, five-and-twenty visits were made between 
five and ten o’clock, P. M., and at every house of 
importance at which the doctor called a table 
was spread with refreshments—biscuits, sand- 
wiches, port and sherry. 

Doctor Hudson was a stern-lookin 
coarse voice and an abrupt, jerky 
had a riety spirit which sometimes was the 
—— of his heart. Once while riding through a 
village he was called in to see a girl who was very 





man, with a 
elivery. He 








— She had all the symptoms of death. The 
oetor was touched, and used all the means at his 
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command to restore her. Then he galloped home 
to procure the best remedies for her case. 

e found that the dispensers were well 
acquainted with the character of the case, and 
one of them remarked that it was only that 
pagan Harriet,” who would cure herself 
with a peppermint drop. Whereupon the doctor 
became angry, asserting that hysteria had nothing 
to do with the illness; that the girl was dying, 
and would protests be dead before the medicines 
arrived. @ dispensers worked rapidly, and a 
special messenger was sent off with the medicines. 

The doctor passed a restless night, thinking of 
the poor girl, and rode off the next morning 
before breakfast to see her. He found her singing 
at the wash-tub, and she had not touched his 
physic! It was a splendid illustration of “the 
mimicry of disease.” P 

A nervous he fem with a generous, sensitive 
heart, but of a sad nature, lived near the doctor’s 
house. One day the man committed suicide, and 
the horrified neighbors supposed that his body, 
according to the custom, would be buried outside 
of the churchyard; but to their surprise the 
rector granted burial in the consecrated ground. 

Then it was rumored that the rector had given 
his consent to the erecting of a stone by the 
doctor at the head of the suicide’s grave, and 
that the doctor would also furnish an appropriate 
epitaph. Early one morning the stone-cutter set 
up the headstone, and there was flocking to the 
grave to read the epitaph. 

There were no flowers or other artistic designs, 
such as fashion then Sep neat earved upon the 
wide gravestone ; but, cut deeply, were to be read 
the full name of the deceased, and the date of his 
death. Just beneath were two words: ae 
not!” The villagers were brought to a stand by 
the admonition, and were ever after dumb on the 
subject of this man’s death. 
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The Nightingale and the Thorn. 


A nightingale quite forlorn 
Thus made her plaint to the morn: 
ran the ee strain, 
can’t find a sign of a thorn. 
There’s nothing to make me sad, 
There’s not a thorn to be had, 
All the rest of my years’’—here she burst into tears 
“I'll have to be merry and glad. 


“T always sing my best 
When a cruel thorn is pressed 
(So my friends have said, and I’ve frequently read) 
uite close to my tender breast. 
O birds with grievances great, 
O men with grievances small, 
Think what it would be if you, like me, 
Had never a grievance at all!” 


The moral, my little dear, 
Is quite remarkably clear ; 

When lessons are long, and things go wrong, 
And every one’s acting queer, 
Don’t murmur and bewail, 
Don’t rue the day you were born, 

But think of the poor, poor nightingale, 
Who hadn’t a sign of a thorn. 


ETHELWYN WETHERALD. 
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A Hundred Miles From a Yeast- 
Cake. 


Not a hundred miles by rail, but by a- birch 
canoe in summer, a dog- or single pony-team in 
winter. An experience with life under these 
conditions is related by Mrs. Campbell in the 
American Kitchen Magazine. She was living at 
an army post in the extreme Northwest, and the 
fermented flour and water in use there smelled 
like Limburger cheese ; so that when a thoughtful 
housewife, at a more favorably situated post, 
sent her two yeast-cakes, her delight may be 
imagined. The night of the mixing was very 
cold, and at midnight, and again at cock-crow, 
Mrs. Campbell rose and replenished the fire, and 
“looked tenderly at the comfortable mass rising 
slowly under a blanket.” 


Morning came at last, she says. The precious 
dough, Kneaded into loaves, stood, blanket- 
covered, on the bench before the fire for the final 
rising, and I turned to the corner where another 
task was waiting. 

An Indian’s footfall is noiseless as the snow. 
Absorbed in work, I heard nothing until a sudden 
“How!” startled me, and I turned to see Little 
Rock drawing his blanket more tightly about him 
as he bent toward the bench near the fire. 

“O niji, beka! /” (“O friend, take care! 
Go away!’’) I shrieked, but toolate. Little Rock 
had settled with a nt of satisfaction into the 
soft and yielding cushion made by the four loaves, 
but sprang up in dismay as he saw my face. 

Alas for my n The rd 
blanket had slip; aside, and the great Indian— 
ncredibly dirty and strong of fish-oil—had come 
n direct contact with the loaves, the axe-pipe 
leaving a deep imprint in two of them. 

Indians seldom laugh, but Little Rock shook 
with laughter as he looked from me to the bread, 
my despair seeming to move him only to fresh 
outbursts. 

“Bake it; it is good,” he said at last. “It bears 

e totem of a Preat chief ;” and as nothing else 
could be done, I did bake it, feasting every Indian 
in the medicine-room with it, to the great increase 
of my popularity. 

The remaining yeast-cake did its duty, not in 
bread, but in the making of more yeast, which, 
watched and coddied and dried under infinite 
difficulties, at last gave many loaves. But to the 
day of my final departure Little Rock chuckled 
as we met, and at times went through the panto- 
mime of the whole course of that disastrous 
morning, ending always: “Nishishin equa, nish- 
ishin az, an!” (“Very nice squaw; very 
nice bread!) 
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When the Lion Got Out. 


“Cireus life is not all a picnic,” the New York 
Sun quotes an old showman as saying; and to 
prove it he proceeds to tell a lively story about an 
American named Wilcox who had charge of the 
lions, tigers, and other dangerous animals in 
some zoélogical gardens in Manchester, England. 
He lived ina house in the gardens. At the time 
of the story one of the lionesses had a litter of 
four young cubs. Some time after midnight on 
Christmas morning his wife woke him up and 
told him there was a noise outside in the garden. 
He arose and looked out of the window. 

aes in front of his house, at the big gate, was 
the lioness with one of her cubs, and she was 
biting at the gate and_ scratching for dear life to 
get under it, her idea being to get out in the open. 

n that open, within a circuit of five miles, were 
more than a million people. Some one must have 
fastened her cage door insecurely, or something 
had gone wrong. 

Wilcox put on his trousers and shoes, and 
despite all his wife could do, me gm out of the 
front door of his cottage, hurried around by the 





private hedge, and in the moonlight went running 
down through the lines of foreing-houses for 
plants, keeping them between him and the gate 
as much as possible, and so vanished from his 
wife’s sight in the direction of the lions’ house. 

In a short time he reappeared with a cub in his 
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arms, and his wife saw him come boldly right 
down the walk until he was within twenty yards 
or so of the lioness. Then he emg up a stone 
and threw it at her as she lay biting at the gate. 
The brute lookéd round, saw the man, and jumped 
up with an angry growl. 

The man bit one of the cub’s ears and made it 
ery out just as the lioness was about crouchin 
for a spring. At that sound she rose, her tai 
moving softly instead of caning, ber sides, and 
walked straight to the keeper. ileox held the 
cub out to her and said, “Hello, Queenie!” as if it 
were the most natural meeting in the world, and 
letting her take the cub from his hand, he passed 
her and picked up the other one. 

She dropped the one she held and came to take 
the one he had picked up, getting more friendly 
every minute. So, picking up the cubs and giving 
them to her. stepping backward all the time, he 
slowly led the brute fo her cage, and then mount- 
ing the narrow platform, pushed the iron gate 
open and threw a cub inside to the furthest corner. 

¢ lioness bounded in after it; he threw the other 
cub in also, banged the gate to, shot the bolts, 
and unconscious from the platform to the 
ground. 

Not seeing him return, his wife sounded the 
alarm and brought all the helpers to the cottage, 
and they cautiously went to look for him, and 
enere a found him with a third cub curled up 

y his side. _ 
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Great Ingenuity. 


A mechanic who constructed a watch for the 
Tsar of Russia from apparently hopeless rubbish 
proved himself a master of his art, and fairly won 
the reward he received. His name was Jules 
Curzon, and he was a Pole who had made his 
home in Chicago. Some years ago he received a 
gold medal for his inventions. ; 

The tsar, hearing of his marvellous inventive 
genius, determined to pt him to the test, and 
accordingly forwarded to him a box containing a 
few copper nails, some wood clippings, a piece of 
broken glass, an old cracked china cup, some 
wire, and a few cribbage-board pegs. he box 
was accompanied by the extraordinary request 


| that Curzon should transform these unpromising 





articles into a timepiece. 

It was a challenge, and one that few watch- 
makers would have cared to take up. But it 
would have taken a harder task than this to 
daunt Jules Curzon. He set to work on the 
unpromising materials, and out of them fashioned 
a watch that was quickly a to the tsar. 

Just eight hours after he his work of 
transformation the watch started on its journey 
to Russia, where it arrived safely, to the great 
delight of the tsar. It was a most unique time- 
piece, its case being made of china, and its works 
composed of the material that had accompanicd 
the old cup. Yet it kept good time, and had to be 
wound up only once in three or four on. 

So pleased was the tsar that he sent for Curzon, 
and conferred Epon him several distinctions, 
beside granting him a pension. 


————_<@-e- 


Cause and Effect. 


“Never tell your dreams” is an oft-repeated bit 
of advice, yet it is probable that few persons do 
things in their dreams that are more foolish than 
some things they do when they are wide-awake. 


“I hada very singular dream last night,” said 
a boarder, as he came down to breakfast one 
morning. “I dreamed I was a spectator at one 
of those peculiar institutions known as ‘cake- 
walks.’ I was the only white man present, and 
was enjoying the novel sensation of watching for 
the first time a procession of gorgeously arrayed 
couples making the circuit of a large room in the 
most stately and imposing style imaginable, when 
suddenly the master of ceremonies saw me, < 
me by the arm, led me to the centre of the hall, 
called a halt, and the entire assembly gathered 
about me, and began to jabber in an unknown 


mageree. 
“All at once I began to grow tall. I felt myself 
rapidly expanding in an upward direction. The 
crowd at my feet seemed to dwindle. My head 
pushed its way up through the ceiling, then 
hrough the roof, and probably it would ve 
bumped against the moon in another minute if | 
hadn’t waked up. It was a narrow escape.” 
“And you saw and did all this at a cake-walk, 
did you?” asked one of the regular boarders. 
“Yes, that’s what I said.” 
“H’mph! What had you eaten for supper?” 
“Nothing but a plate of buckwheat cakes.” 
“That explains it. What you saw in your dream 
was a buckwheat cake-walk.” 
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Unused to Travelling. 


The conductor of a train running between 
Washington and Philadelphia tells a curious story 
about the ignorance of a passenger. His talk is 
reported by the New York Times. 


“On my last trip,” says the conductor, “I found 
a young colored girl n the train who, when I 
approached, hurriedly untied one corner of her 
handkerchief and presented money to pay her 
fare to Philadelphia. 

“IT counted it out, and she had just enough. 
When I told her there was no change she began 
to cry, and said she had come from Charleston, S. 
C., and wanted to go to Easton, Pa. She knew no 
one in Philadelphia, and had no money left. 

“I felt sorry for her, and when we arrived at 
Philadelphia I took her up to the ticket receiver 
to see if he could pass her on te Easton. He was 
a little skeptical and questioned her closely. 

“She said she had paid her fare on the train all 
the time, and the receiver asked her why she 
hadn’t bought a ticket at Charleston. She said 
she had. ‘Where is it?’ asked the receiver. 
‘Here it is,’ she ~ ae untying another corner 
of her handkerchief. 

“There it was, sure enough, good for all the 
way from Charleston to Easton, and it hadn’t 
been punched once. The ticket was redeemed, 
and there were several dollars left after the girl 
had bought a ticket for Easton.” 
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New Way of Spelling It. 


The wisdom of the country is by no means 
confined to the talented and erudite gentlemen 
who answer the various requests sent to the 
newspaper oflices for information. 

Two battered, din tramps were sunning 
themselves on a park bench. One of them was 
reading a —-. of a daily paper which the wind 
had tossed at his feet. 

“Hank,” he said, turning to the other, “here’s a 
word I don’t understand. It says, ‘Ap-ro-pos of 


the story of Jonah and the whale.’ Wot does 
that mean?” 
“Lemmy see it,” replied the other. 


4 was handed to him, and he inspected it criti- 
cally. 

“Well,” he said, “the meanin’ is plain *nough, 
but that’s the golwhoppinest way of spellin’ ‘a 
porpoise’ that ever I struck!” 
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| what possibilities it offered in the way of refresh- | other Dutch cheeses or radishes, and you know 

ments. | how well I like yours from the quantity I ate the 
She walked about slowly a few minutes, then | other evening.”’ 

| paused at the bed of radishes. They were sweet “Yes, that’s what made me think of bringing 

| and crisp—Miss Wright had said they were the | them,” Mattie promptly responded, whereat the 

| best she ever ate, and there were plenty of them. | teachers all laughed, and she ran away, the 

| Mattie hurried into the house, and informed her happiest little girl at the picnic. 


CHILDRE N’S PAGE mother of her proposed addition to the picnic bill| And, although she did not know it, the best 








| of fare. part of all the picnic for Mattie was her little 
Her mother laughed again. lesson in independence. C. A. PARKER. 
Her Awful Dream. | “Well,” she said, “I don’t like to have you go | 
A little maid of tender years | without having anything baked, but I’ll let you, rs — 
Had such an awful dream! | since you want to go so badly. But you mustn’t “ 
She came to me - abe in tears— | mind it if they laugh at your basket.” Harold’s “Shetlum” Pony. 
“I just was going to scream, | The next morning Mattie pulled and cleaneda| On Harold’s birthday Uncle George gave him 


“When both my eyes came open wide, | quantity of radishes, both pink and white. Then | a Shetland pony. ; 
And, oh, I was so glad she covered a small platter with parsley and I never saw any one 80 surprised as Harold 
To find it was a dream,” she cried, heaped it with the snowy little pats of cheese,| was. He kept saying, “Is it really my Shetlum 
“Because it was so bad!” | putting in parsley here and there, and pretty | pony, Uncle George?” And he thanked him so 
“What could it be, poor 
child?” I said. 
“Were you pursued by 


bears? 

Perhaps your dolly broke 
her head. 

Or did you fall down- 
stairs?” 


“Oh dear! It’s most too bad 
to tell! 
You know in school our 
class 
Are havin’ ’zamination. 
Well, 
I dreamt I didn’t pass!” 
ELIZABETH R. BURNS. 


——__++ — 


Mattie’s Picnic Basket. 


“No, Mattie, I don’t see 
how you can go. I haven’t 
time to bake anything for 
you to carry. This dress 
must be finished by Satur- 
day, and it will take every 
spare minute. I’m sorry, 
but it can’t be helped, so 
try not to think anything 
more about it,” and Mrs. 
Freeman resumed her work 
with an air that seemed to 
say the matter was settled. 

If she had realized how 
much Mattie cared about 
the picnic, she would un- 
doubtedly have made a 
special effort to have her 
go; but her mind was occu- 
pied with her work, and 
Mattie was a quiet child, 
so she had small idea of 
how great the little girl’s 
anticipations had been, and 
what a disappointment it 
would be for her to stay at 
home. 

Mattie turned away with- 
out a word, swallowing a 
big lump in her throat, and 
trying to keep back the 
tears. Not think any more 
about the picnic! Why, she 
had thought of little else 
for two weeks. How could 
she give it up? 

But Mattie did not ery 
very often, nor very long 
at a time; so presently she 
dried her eyes and began 
to think the matter over. 
After all, she wondered, 
was she obliged to give up 
going to the picnic just 
because her mother couldn’t 
bake anything for her to 
carry? Of course she 
wouldn’t want to go with- 
out taking something to eat, although there | enough it looked as she triumphantly displayed | many times that I thought Uncle George would 
would be plenty for all and quantities left. | it to her mother. be all tired out saying, ‘““You’re welcome.” 

“I don’t see, anyhow,” Mattie concluded,| She put the platter in the centre of her basket| As soon as I had a chance I whispered to 
“why, if folks only do what is right, they need | and the radishes at each end, their pink and white | Harold that he must say Shetland, and not 
do just as every one else does;” and with this | just showing through the green leaves. Then | Shet/wm, but he forgets, and mamma said, 


wise reflection she went into the house to set the | she went to the picnic. “Never mind,” when I spoke to her about it, 
table for supper. | When one of the teachers uncovered Mattie’s because he is little and we ought to excuse him. 
As she put on a plate of little cakes of Dutch | basket she laughed, certainly, but it was a| Last week was the week of the Flower Festival, 
cheese, she remembered how Miss Wright, her | pleasant laugh. | here in Santa Barbara, and Harold drove his pony 
teacher, had liked them, when she took tea there} “Oh, see here!’ she cried, and the others | in the parade. 
the other day, declaring that they were a real | dropped their unpacking to look. | ‘The carriage was all covered with pink roses. 
treat. “How pretty !’” one exclaimed. There were roses all over the canopy top, and all 
And then an idea popped into Mattie’s head.| “How odd!” added another. over the dashboard, and along the sides, and up 
Why not make some for the picnic? They had| ‘“Doesn’t that look refreshing?’ exclaimed a | the back, and on the seat where Harold sat. 
plenty of sour milk, and she knew just how to do | third voice. | And the pony had a collar of roses, and the roses 
it herself. “Such excellent taste!’’ came from another. | were wreathed in the harness and wound in the 
Her mother laughed when she told her what; “That basket is a genuine declaration of | wheels. 
she had thought of. independence,” laughed Miss Wright. “I won- Harold enjoyed the parade very much, but he 


“Dutch cheese!” she exclaimed. “What a/| der whose it is!” Just then she caught sight of | never thought of taking a prize till the money was 
funny idea! And it would seem queer not to Mattie’s blushing, happy face. “Oh, is it yours, | sent to him. He was as pleased as could be. 
— y any bread or cake.” dear?” she cried. “I might have known it. “‘What will you buy with the money, Harold?” 

Ww ell, that’s it,” said Mattie, stoutly. ““Every- | Those delicious cheeses and radishes have lingered I asked. 

— will take those things, and there’ll be lots in my memory ever since I took tea with you.| “Well, you see,” said Harold, “the money 
a t. . But they won’t all take Dutch cheese, and | Tell your mother that your basket was very nice doesn’t really belong to me. It belongs to the 
: mi just sure a good many folks will be glad if I | indeed.” Shetilum pony, and I would like to talk about 
do. | “T got it ready myself,” replied Mattie, mod- what would be the nicest thing to do for the 

Mrs - Freeman looked surprised. estly. ‘Ma was so busy she didn’t have time to pony.” 

W hy, I didn’t suppose you cared so much | bake anything, and I couldn’t bear to stay away So we all talked about it and decided that the 
about *,” she said. from the picnic.”’ nicest thing we could do for the pony would be 
tt W her Mattie had cleared the table and washed! “Stay away! I should think not,” exclaimed | to put a big screen window in the front of his stall, 

1e dishes, her mind all the while busy with the | Miss Wright. “I’m very glad you didn’t, on my | so he would be cool all summer and not troubled 
problem of what else she could carry to the | own account as well as y6urs. There are plenty | with flies. MARY ELIZABETH STONE. 


| picnic, she went out into the garden again, to see | of baked things, but I don’t believe there are any | 





| 
| 
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Trees. 


“I love wye,” sighed the palem, 
“I nipe for you, my dear. 

Put on your rif and walk with me 
Along the chebe, so drear.”’ 


The dinnel shook her lovely head; 
Like koa was her hard heart. 

For years she’d loved a lappro tall, 
From him she would not part. 


The tawlun, chirb and tuch- 
sten 
To listen, all did stoop. 
Although the lover had 
looked curpse, 
Like a lolwiw did he 
droop. 


The mel and raced cheered 
him ; 
The has said, “Do not 
mind, 
For in the forest many a 
tree 


I 
As fair as she, you'll find.” 


2. 
CONCEALED PROVERBS. 


Some regard the sea as a 
weary waste of water, and 
do not care to look upon it. 
Others love the rolling deep, 
and want to live by it; but 
he must have a heat of 
stone who is not thrilled 
when a great billow gathers 
force, and hurling itself 
upon the rocks, retreats, 
leaving no mark save the 
shells and seaweed, delicate 
as moss, which it has 
washed up. 


3. 
RIDDLE, 


I can change into water a 
rink, if you please, 

A verb to an adverb with 
absolute ease, 

Make a room that is airy 
hold butter and cheese. 


Show me a fault and I'll 
give you advice, 

Your ear I’ll make worth 
an exorbitant price, 
And a dress I will change to 
a speech in a trice. 


When I’ve made what the 
yasture supplies from a 
ee, 

And the midst from a vapor, 
perchance you will see 

That five hundred things 
are included in me, 


4. 
ENIGMA. 


Twice six beside five hun- 
dred placed, 
Describes the lightning’s 
gleam; 
The blush upon the 
maiden’s cheek ; 
The realistic dream ; 
The scene of childhood’s 
sunny day, 
Held fast till ripest age; 
The picture spoken words 
ap ray; 
The charm of written 
page. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


I had a merry little friend 
Who loved me better than 
himself; 
Who welcomed me so joy- 
ously 
With tricksy capers, like 
an elf. 
Only a one was he, but yet 
His love and trust [ll 
ne’er forget. 
Two were his years, yet full 
of service, 
And two were his accom- 
plishments ; 
Two were his friends—and 
mine were two-er, 
So dearer were his bland- 
ishments, 
As that small one and I together 
Shared life’s bright days or stormy weather. 
She practised morning, night and noon, 
That would-be elocutionist, 
Until, upon the point to swoon, 
I urged her kindly to desist; 
But still, long after total time 
{ heard her shout the well-known rhyme, 
And in the early morning light 
Declare whole should not ring that night. 


6. 
ANAGRAM. 
Avon, a sad city. 
Drives and walks and picnics, too, 
Games and pleasures not a few, 


Shouts and laughs that ring with glee, 
These and more are found in me, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Dog, cow, ape, sloth, bear, seal, guu, deer, 
buck, ram, boar, bart, lynx, hare. 

2. Sand, witch—sandwich. 

8. Trunk, brush, comb, whisk, mackintosh, 
umbrella, sandals. 

4. The letter Y. 

5. A, bray, ham—Abraham. 

6. 1. Manhattan. 2. Madagascar. 3. Cyclades. 
4. Elba. 5. Long. 6. Borneo. 7. Hebrides. 8. 
Hondo. 9. Anticosti. 10. Zealand. 11. Malta. 
12. Iceland. 13. Barbadoes. 14. Anglesea. 15. Cony. 
16. Azores. 17. Bombay. 18. Disco. 19. Majorca. 
20. Greenland. 21. Hayti. 22. Timor. 23. Caribbean. 

7. Brew, net—brunette. 

8. Run. if you like, but try to keep your breath; 

Work like a man, but don’t be worked to 
death; 
And with new notions—let me change the 


rule— 
Don’t strike the iron till it’s slightly cool. 
—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 








THe ALASKAN BounDARY.—Our govern- 
ment negotiated a treaty with Great Britain last 
January, providing for the appointment of 
commissioners to trace and mark so much of the 
141st meridian as is necessary to define the limits 
of the territory which Russia ceded to the United 
States in 1867. As a matter of convenience, it 
was agreed that the summit of Mount St. Elias, 
which, though it had not been ascertained to lie 
on the 141st meridian, was known to be nearly 
coincident with it, should be taken as a visible 
landmark, from which the boundary-line should 
be traced northward. 


ANOTHER BOUNDARY QUESTION.— But 
there remained another boundary question, as to 
where the southern part of the line should be 
drawn. Under the old treaty between Russia 
and Great Britain, it was provided that this part 
of the boundary should run at a distance of ten 
marine leagues inland from the shore. It is a 
disputed question whether this meant the shore 
of the mainland or of the fringe of islands off the 
coast. Some fear was felt in the Senate lest the 
acceptance of Mount St. Elias as the initial point 
in marking the 141st meridian should involve a 
concession of the claims of this country as to the 
southern part of the boundary; and a proviso 
was therefore added to the treaty that it should 
not be regarded as such a concession. 


AN UNEXPLORED SuMMIT.—The summit 
of Mount St. Elias, which is to mark this 
important boundary, never has been reached. 
Several years ago an American party, led by 
Lieutenant Schwatka, climbed the mountain to a 
height of more than twelve thousand feet, and 
later an English party made an even less 
successful attempt to reach the top. This year 
an American expedition in the government 
service is to renew the attempt, and a young 
Italian prince, who is fond of mountain-climbing, 
is leading a small party on a similar enterprise. 

WHAT ARE THE “CAPITULATIONS ?”—In 
the discussion of terms of peace between Greece 
and Turkey, frequent reference has been made 
to Turkey’s demand for the abolition of the 
capitulations. These capitulations are the pro- 
visions by which Greek subjects resident in 
Turkey share with the subjects of other indepen- 
dent powers the right to appeal from Turkish 
tribunals to their own consular courts. There 
are several million Greeks living in different 
parts of the Turkish Empire, and among them 
are many active business men, and some of large 
means. Turkish courts are notoriously oppres- 
sive and corrupt, and it would be a serious 
matter to these millions of Greeks if they were 
left without appeal from their jurisdiction. 

FREE SPEECH IN PRussta.—The lower 
house of the Prussian Diet or parliament has 
rejected a government measure which, had it 
become law, would have greatly. abridged the 
right of free speech. Under the provisions of 
the bill, the police officer who represents the 
government at all political meetings in Prussia 
would have had power to disperse any meeting 
when in his judgment it was contrary to the 
criminal law or to the public order, or when 
among the audience he saw any person whom he 
thought to bea minor. The police would have 
had authority also to dissolve any association 
which held such a meeting, or which had minors 
among its members; and penalties of fine and 
imprisonment were provided for any one who 
might remain at a meeting or contributed to the 
funds of a society under the ban of the police. 


AN INDIAN AGREEMENT.—A commission 
of which ex-Senator Dawes is chairman has been 
for several years engaged, under the authority of 
Congress, in endeavoring to secure the consent of 
the Indians of Indian Territory to the allotment 
of their lands in severalty, or individual holdings. 
So far as two of the five tribes are concerned, 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws, the commission 
has been successful, and an agreement has been 
concluded and transmitted to Congress. This 
agreement, which covers more than 11,000,000 
acres of land, and affects the interests of 14,000 
Indians and 100,000 whites, is one of the most 
important steps taken in making the Indians 
citizens by treating with them as individuals 
rather than as tribes. 


A RACE QUARREL 
have been turbulent scenes in the Austrian 
Reichsrath or parliament, occasioned by bitter 
race animosities between the Germans and the 
Czech, or Bohemian, element. The Bohemians 
are sensitive regarding their position in the 
empire; and it is in deference to this feeling that 
yrangements have been made for crowning 
Franz Josef king of Bohemia next year. For 


the same reason a decree has been issued estab- | 


lishing the Czech language as the official language 
of Bohemia. The German irritation at this 
proceeding broke all bounds of parliamentary 
decorum, and occasioned violent scenes in the 
Reichsrath. Blows were struck and missiles 
thrown. In consequence of the disturbances the 
emperor closed the session of the Reichsrath. 


IN AUSTRIA.—There | 
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NATURAL Ligutnine-Ropvs.— The tall 
Lombardy poplar has a reputation in some parts 
of Europe as a kind of natural lightning-rod. 
Investigations recently made by Doctor Hess in 
Switzerland appear to confirm this reputation of 
the tree. Its wood is an unusually good con- | 
ductor of electricity as compared with others, 
while its great height and lack of spreading 
branches enable it to conduct a lightning stroke 
straight downward. In order, however, that a 
poplar-tree may serve to protect a building, 
according to Doctor Hess, its foliage should be 
allowed to grow as near the ground as possible ; 
it should be removed not less than six or seven 
feet from the nearest wall. No metallic objects 
on the building should be near the tree, and its | 
roots should penetrate a moist soil. | 


Dust-Storms THAat Bury Forests.— | 
Some Russian travellers in Tibet, describe 
the wonderful storms of dust that occur in 
Kashgaria near the foot of the Kuen-Lun Moun- 
tains. The dust in the air is sometimes so dense 
that complete darkness prevails. Occasionally 
rain falls during such a storm, but the rain-drops 
evaporate during their descent, and the dust | 
carried with them falls in lumps. Entire forests | 
of poplar-trees are buried in dust hillocks 40 feet | 
high. These deposits of dust are afterward | 
moved on by the wind, but the trees that have | 
been buried die, even after their disinterment. | 

WHALES AS TRAVELLERS.—Mr. William | 
H. Dall, of the Smithsonian Institution says, in | 
Science, that “during the early days of the | 
whale fishery several well-attested instances 
oceurred of whales struck in one ocean, as the 
Atlantic, being afterward killed in the North 
Pacific, and vice versa.” This would indicate | 
that some whales are great travellers, for to get | 
from the Atlantic to the North Pacific they 
would have to go many thousands of miles, 
passing either around Cape Horn, or around the 
northern end of North America and through 
Bering Strait. 


BurILt-uPp Woop.—There has come into use 
a method of “building up” boards by gluing or 
cementing together thin slabs of wood of different 
kinds, so placed that the grain of the various 
pieces is crossed. It is claimed that not only 
extra strength, but also extra flexibility and 
durability are thus obtained. Doors made of the 
prepared wood are said to be stronger than much 
thicker doors made of ordinary wood, and they 
do not warp. Packing-boxes and trunks are 
also made of this material. 

DESERT RATTLESNAKES.—In the sand 
wastes of Southern California two varieties of 
rattlesnakes are found. The larger ones, called 
“tiger rattlers,’”’ sometimes attain a length of 
four feet, but it is said that they are sluggish, 
and far less dangerous than a smaller variety 
named the “side-winder.” This name comes 
from the snake’s habit of moving sidewise, as 
well as advancing in the ordinary manner. It is 
also called the “‘horned rattlesnake,’ on account 
of the horn-like protuberances over its eyes. It 
seldom exceeds a foot and a half in length, but 
its motions are very quick, and it has the reputa- 
tion of being ‘“‘vicious.”’ 

A New Foe To AMERICAN TREES.— 
Specimens of a strange caterpillar discovered this 
spring on pear-trees in Cambridge, Mass., are 
pronounced by Prot. Samuel Henshaw to be the 
“goldtail,” or euproctis chrysorrhea, hitherto 
unknown as an inhabitant of this country, 
although it is found locally in England, and is 
“abundant in central and southern Europe.” 
When numerous, these caterpillars are very 
destructive, feeding on such trees and plants as 
the apple, pear, plum, hawthorn, bramble, elm, 
willow, beech, oak, hazelnut and hornbeam. At 
present the invaders in Massachusetts are said 
to be confined to a limited area in Somerville and 
Cambridge. The first specimens seem to have 
made their appearance a year ago, and thus far 
they have confined themselves to pear- and 
apple-trees. How they got across the ocean 
nobody apparently knows. It is suggested that 
by vigorous measures they may be stamped out. 





MYSTERIOUS GLAss BALLS.—The small 
island of Billiton, between Sumatra and Borneo, 
has long been famous for its rich tin-mines, | 
Which are controlled by the Dutch government. | 
In describing the geology of Billiton before the | 
Royal Academy of Sciences in Amsterdam 
recently, Mr. Verbeek gave an account of the | 
inysterious “glass balls of Billiton,” which are | 
found among some of the tin ore deposits. They 
are round, with grooved surfaces. Similar balls | 
are occasionally found in Borneo and Java, as | 


Well as in Australia. Mr. Verbeek thinks they | |“ 


cannot be artificial, and there are no voleanoes | 
hear enough to support the theory that they are | 
Voleanie bombs. Besides, he says, the glassy | 
rocks produced by the nearest voleanoes are | 
quite different in their nature from the material 
. of the balls. He suspected that the mysterious 
objects were ejected, ages ago, from the volcanoes | 
of the moon, and afterward fell upon the earth. | 
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ors. Takessparetimeonly. 
aw Three courses—Preparato- 
ry, business,college. An op- 
portunity to better your con- 

dition and prospects. Stu- 

a dents and graduates 
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167 Telephone Building, DETROIT, MICH. 
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After a Day’s Hard Work 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It makes a delicious drink, and relieves 
fatigue and depression. A grateful tonic. 






dealer can furnish you. If 

Sem not, write us. Catalogue 

on application. 

The Toledo Metal Wheel Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, Makers. 

















LUNCH CASE AND LUGGAGE CARRIER. 


CONVERTIBLE, FOR CYCLES; PAT. AND PATENT | 
PENDING; STRONG TIN BOX, 714 X3x5% ; CONVEX 
Cover HINGED; NICE SCREW Top GLASs BOTTLE 
CONTAINED IN NEAT, STRONG LEATHER CASE, 
SLACK OR RUSSET; COVER AND STRAPS HAVE 
RELIABLE FASTENERS; WILL Not SLIP ON TUBE; rs ° . 
STRAPS FORM HANDLE. Sent post-paid to any mandolins and guitars can obtain a beau- 
P. 0. Address in United States on receipt of | tiful book about them free by writing 
$1.35. Leather Grips Po pair, . ; 

Send for Special Retail Catalogue. 








THE WASHBURN BOOK ABOUT MANDO- 
LINS AND GUITARS. 


portraits of over 100 leading artists, 





MASS. | opinion of the new 1897 model Washburn 


Instruments. Descriptions and prices 
of all grades of Washburns, from the 
cheapest upwards, are given together 
with a succinct account of the points 
of excellence which every music-lover 
should see that his mandolin or guitar 
possesses. Address Lyon & HEALy, 
199 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








THE PHENOMINAL SUCCESS OF A 
YOUNG CONCERN. 
Our little advertisement in The Youth's com oe Aes 


panion has been so successful that we have been 

obliged to increase our capacity, and in so doing ||| 4% 
have also increased our line. We have had a||| Mj SKY 
great call for our $2.00 Excelsior Boy’s Shoe. Our | || HIGH 


greatest call is for a $1.50 Honest Boy’s Shoe in | || BICYC LE S 


regular style like Excelsior. We deliver the fol- 
lowing Boys’ Shoes free by mail on receipt of ee 
price. Men’s sizes 50 cents extra on all goods. The Popular Wheel 
at the Standard 
Price and no Better 


Wheel at any Price. 


Crescent Catalogue Free. a “<Q 
WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 












Mascot Bicycle Shoe, black, horse- 
hide, sizes 1 to 7, $1.25. 
Excelsior Shoe, black 
or chocolate calf, sizes 
1 to oe widths © 
to EE, #2.00. 















Any one interested in the subject of | 


to Lyon & Healy, Chicago. It contains | 


J. J. Warren Co., WoRcESTER, together with frank expressions of their | 
MANUFACTURERS, 
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Our “Phenomenon” Boy’s Shoe, combining 








If there is no agent in your town, a smart young THE ROYAL ROAD. 
man can make some money in a quiet and 
dignified manner by supplying friends and families | overwork. The little habits of coffee and tobacco 
with our glove-fitting footwear. Send for sample | hurt worse than some of the big ones, because 
pair, enclosing remittance. they are continued more steadily than the greater 

R. Hayford Kimball & Co., Haverhill, Mass. habits. 

Pere eee rere err esi cry Many a man is simply poisoned to death by the 
The , alkaloids of coffee and tobacco, and never will 
Lo, believe what is hurting him. 

Let him quit tobacco, and use Postum Cereal 
Food Coffee in place of coffee, and very soon he 
finds that nature, the great restorer, is at work. 

No medicine is needed; simply quit doing those 
things which poison and waste the energy, and 
let nature build into body and brain from good 
food. Postum is made entirely of grains by the 
Postum Cereal Co., Lim., of Battle Creek, Mich., 
and is nourishing and fattening. Use plain, 
common food, and the food-drink Postum (it 
looks like coffee but is not). Health will come 
and be of much more solid character than when 
patched up with drugs. 












Hose Supporter 


Never Slips or Tears 
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Of all Dealers. Sample GEORGE FROST ©O. al 
pair, by Mail, 25¢. 551 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. “Just as good’ as Postum Cereal are words 
SéSSOSC SOR used to defraud the public. 
Trade-Mark. - ‘s 
NEARSILK 2 eiion 
Fashionable Shades. 
Registered. 





|Closely resembles the best quality lining silks, particularly adapted 


for Underskirts for Summer Dresses. Strong enough for Waist Lining. 
Comes yard wide, double fold. Ask Your Dealer to Show Them. 
Fast Black Linings 


N U B | A N Will Not Crock. 


Percaline—Silesia—Sateen or Nubian Linings of any kind for Waist 
or Skirt are positively unchangeable and superior quality. Fill the 
highest requirements. ‘‘Nubian Fast Black’’ on every yard of Selvedge. 


EARN A BICYCLE 


a ; 














HOW TO 





Why don’t you earn a Bicycle by selling 


Baker's Teas, Spices ad Baking Powder? 


The Coods are well known and it is easy to sell them. 


A total of 200 Ibs. sold will secure a high-grade Bicycle; 100 Ibs. a 
Girls’ or Youths’ Bicycle ; 90 lbs. a Sewing Machine; 35 Ibs. a Gramophone ; 
50 lbs. a Waltham or Elgin Gold Watch and Chain; 25 Ibs. a Solid Silver 
Watch and Chain, or a Decorated Tea Set, or an Autoharp; ro Ibs. a Camera, 
or a Gold Ring; 12 Ibs. a Repeating Air Rifle; 30 lbs. a Shot Gun. 

Mr. Baker pays the express on Cash Orders. Send your full 
address on postal for Catalogue, Order Sheet and Particulars. 


W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











It’s a man’s bad habits that hurt him more than 
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5 Our famous Custom- 
- Made Shoe. Medium 
- and Dark Russets. 
Ey Fast colored 
hooks and 
eyelets. The 
same style in 


Calf, Patent 
Calf and 
Enamel, 


$ 3:50 


A Pair. 
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Sent to any 
address in 


U. S. for 
$3.75. 


L.C.BLISS & CO., 
Mail Order 
Department, 
109 Summer St., 
BOSTON. 


—W ASHINGTON—— 
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FREE. 


Catalogue 
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Smoldering fires 
of old disease 


lurk in the blood of many a 
man who fancies himself in good 
health. Let a slight sickness 
seize him, and the old enemy 
breaks out anew. The fault is 
the taking of medicines that sup- 
press, instead of curing disease. 
You can eradicate disease and 
purify your blood, if you use the 
standard remedy of the world, 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. 
Bawstii 
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CAMERA For One 
ae Day’s Work! 







We send this Snap Shot Camera with 
Developing and Printing Outfit complete to 
Boys and Girls for selling 114 dozen packages 
of Bluine at 10 cents per . 
package, or we send a Nick- bac. wo 
el-Plated Watch with : 
Chain and Charm for 
selling 1% dozen of 
Bluine. Send your 
full address by return , 
mail and we will for- 
ward the Bluine, post- 
paid; also a large 
Premium List which 
gives full descriptions of both Camera and Watch. 


| BLUINE COMPANY, Concord Junction, Mass. 










THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


substantial tip for his extra trouble; so, having | 
put the last piece of baggage from his truck on 
the train, the baggageman ran back to his room, 
with the hustler panting at his side. 

By this time the train was due to start, and all 
that could be done was to give the hustler his 
checks, with the assurance that his baggage 
would follow on the next train. 

The hustler seized his checks and ran for the 





The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly | 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

teen pages are often given to sub 
issue of the paper. 
t—which is the Soke 
to the subserivers from 


Twelve or Six 
scribers in a single weeks 
additional pages over elg 

Even for $1.75—are a gift 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Qgeus to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
wak Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 

WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCU au, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 


silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 
Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the pautishere 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against ying money 
to renew subse riptiane. toon Oy of a criprions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








VACCINATION. 


Much of the prejudice against vaccination 
which still exists in the minds of many people is 
fed by the occurrence now and then of unpleasant 
or even dangerous inflammation, apparently 
caused directly by the operation. This inflamma- 
tion may often be prevented, however, by the 
exercise of a little care, or it can be robbed of any 
serious consequences by intelligent treatment. 

The danger of the inoculation of certain consti- 
tutional diseases, which was once urged with 
some reason against vaccination, is now done 
away with by the almost universal custom of 
taking the virus from a healthy calf instead of 
from the arm of a vaccinated child. 

Sometimes a wide extent of surface on the arm 
surrounding the point of vaccination b 
hot, red, swollen, itching, and perhaps even 
painful. This inflammation, beyond the discom- 
fort it causes, is seldom serious, and requires only 
the application of some smooth baby powder or 
of a cold lotion, round, but not over, the vaccina- 
tion sore. Insome cases the inflammation persists 
and spreads in spite of these simple measures, 
and then, especially if the whole arm becomes 
involved, or the glands under the arm become 
swollen and tender, a physician should be con- 
sulted without delay. 

Better than treatment, however, is the prevention 
of the causes of this inflammation. Sometimes it 
is due to friction by the clothing or to scratching 
by the child, which breaks the skin over the little 
blisters, or tears off the scab and irritates the 
raw place so produced. To prevent this a 
vaccination shield may be worn, or better yet, the 
part may be covered by a wide, thick layer of 
cotton fastened to the arm by adhesive plaster. 

Other causes of a sore arm after vaccination 
are dirt, catching cold, indigestion from improper 
diet, and constitutional weakness. With some 
children every scratch is followed by inflammation 
which takes a long time to get well. Such 
children will almost surely have a sore arm after 
vaccination, and if possible the operation should 
be deferred until they have been built up by 
tonics and freshair. During the entire vaccination 
period the diet should be simple, meat and all 
“heating” foods being very sparingly indulged in. 
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HE GOT THERE. 


The train was at the station when he reached 
the depot, and was scheduled to wait only five 
minutes, but he was a “hustler” who “never got 
left.” 

He made a bee-line to the ticket office, knocking 
the breath out of a fat woman who had not time 
to get out of his way, upsetting a lunch-basket 
that had been left beside a seat temporarily 
vacated, and digging his elbows into the ribs of 
sundry people who were 
waiting their turn near 
the stile entrance, but 
who evidently lacked 
his business energy. 

The ticket agent was a 
cool hand, and not easily 
disturbed, but even he 
was obliged to expend 
an unusual amount of 
his reserve nerve-force 
before he had fully answered the hustler’s rapid 
inguiries and made out his tickets. 

The gatekeeper was the next victim. The 
hustler was for dealing with him unceremoniously, 
but that functionary stood firm, and the tickets 
duly punched, the hustler shot through the door 
and around to the baggage-room. 

The baggageman was not there. He was at the 
train, putting on the baggage that had been 
checked in good season, before the train pulled 
into the station. But he was an obliging official, 
and was, moreover, stimulated by the thought 
that a man so much in earnest in getting his 
trunks aboard would remember him with a 





| the baggagerman; he dropped his Derby, but 


train. He stumbled against a truck and barked 
his shins—perhaps this made him forget to fee 


recovered it, battered and dust-begrimmed; he 
impeded the way of 
passengers on the 
platform, some of 
them children and 
some of them infirm, 
who had quite as 
good a right as him- 
self to be there; he 
caught the train as 
the last car was mov- 
ing by him, and as he 
swung himself upon 
the platform he exclaimed to the crowd, who had 
watched his latest exploit with mingled feelings 
of amusement and disgust, “I’m a hustler! I 
always get there!” 

This little picture from real life carries its 
own moral. Energy and push are commendable 
qualities, within certain limits. The hustler has no 
right to “get there” at the expense of other 
people. No one should be a “cyclone” in a 
peaceful crowd; and ordinarily a tithe of the 
energy displayed in the above instance, expended 
in timely preparation for a journey, or other | 
like enterprise, will obviate any necessity of 
advertising one’s self as “a hustler with bristles.” 





SOMETHING NICE. 


According to the following anecdote, from the 
Sacred Heart Review, people who do right, as well 
as those who do wrong, sometimes resolve never 
to do it again: 


A gentleman heard that a young girl—whose 
mother was in poor circumstances—was conva- 
ene a dangerous sickness. Forthwith he 
went a fruiterer’s and secured some choice 
bunches of roy grapes at one dollar, or 
thereabouts, a pound. 

He carried t them, not without some self-satisfac- 
tion, to the house of the invalid, and left them 
with her mother, who received them in a dubious 
kind of fa rae that did not evince, as he thought, 
much gratitude. 

This did not trouble him reatly, however, but 
the next day when he called he received a blow 
which almost made _ resolve never again to be 
generous to strange 

“How did tales Taughter like the grapes?” he 
said t © the grim and undemonstrative matron. 

“Oh, pretty well,” was the reluctant answer. 

“Did she eat them all?” was the next uery. 

“Yes, she got away with them,” was the re 
“But she is good deal like me; she tke 
something nice and tasty—like canned corn.” 





HEREDITY. 


It has been said that the training of a boy 
should begin with his grandmother. Where this 
precaution has been neglected, there should be 
some charity for the boy if he does not turn out 
well, and the generous parent will not refuse to 
bear at least a portion of the responsibility. 


“Your son Robert, Mr. Waxworth,” remarked a 
teacher to the father of one of his pupils, “is not 
lacking in capacity to learn, and has many good 
points, but he is apt to think that what he oes is 
= right. He is very self-conceited.” 

= it,” replied the —, with a deep sigh. 
“He gets that characteristic from his mother’s 
folks. In other respects he takes after our side 
of the family.” 















Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- 
| edged the purest and vest. lAde. 








“OUT OF SIGHT” TROUSER GUARDS. 
Unseen, unfelt,awheel, 
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afoot. Agents ‘wanted, | 
men or boys; big re- | 
turns. nd 25e. sons 


pair to “Out of Sigh 
Trouser Guard Co., Fall River, 


Men’s Summer 


Bicycle Suits 
At $2.50 each. 


This is one of the most decided Bargains 
ever offered Bicycle Riders. The suits are 
made of Mixed Covert Cloth in brown and 
ray effects. The Bloomers have two hip, 
0 side and two watch kets and are 
ri ae ‘ P nr Coat has pet atch 
ets and the seams are pi you 
pon’t like the suit send it back and we 
will refund the money. 
Caps to match, 25 cents. 





Perfect in 


comfortable. 
it cannot sag. 

The base is rattan, and wood 
fibre cannot stretch, 
central opening relieves all in- 
jurious pressure. 
because it conforms to the shape 
of the body. 


For Sale Everywhere at $3.50 


for the 8, 
widths, 









our 1897 model. 
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Strawbridge & Clothier, 


You 
feel easy. You are easy. You’re 
easy in mind and body, for our 
1897 model is as healthy as it is 
Healthy, because 


and the 


Comfortable, 


and 10 inch 
with or without 
spiral spring attachment. 


HULBERT BROS. & CO., 
Sporting Goods, 
83 West 23d St., New York. 





24, 1897. 
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“Frozen | 
Dainties” FREE. 


We have made a handsome little book 
that is a veritable encyclopedia about all 
frozen delicacies. It tells just how to 
make the most delicious Frozen Creams, 
Sherbets, Ices, Fruits, etc. It is written 


by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln (Author “Boston 


Cook Book”), and every recipe is tried 
and true, practical, perfect and easy. 
Because this book says af few words about 
the world- renowned White Mountain 
Pressers, we send it absolutely free b: 
post pe id mail, A postal-card request wi 
ng you one if you send to-day. and men- 
tion 7he Companion in writing. Address, 


The White Mountain Freezer Co., 
Dept. H, Nashua, N. H. 





A SMALL PIECE OF: 
Walter Baker & Co.’s 


‘German 

Sweet 

ra Chocolate 
Se) 


» Will carry one 
through a long day’s 
ride or tramp 
without any loss of 
vitality or 

nervous energy. 


Put up in 
4 0z, Cakes. 


For sale by grocers everywhere. 


}WALTER BAKER & C0. Ltd, 


) DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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RECALLED TO DUTY. 


One word to the purpose will often turn the tide 
on the field of battle. 


At the affair of Friedland, General Rapp became 
aware that one of his regiments had been thrown 
into disorder by the galling fire of the enemy’s 
artillery. He rushed at once into the midst of the 
fugitives. 

“Who are you?” he cried. 

“The Seventy-First Regiment,” answered a 





voice. 

“What!” exclaimed the general. 
First Regiment, and you give way a singe step?” | 

The — of personal responsibility and 
of past achievement was too much. The ranks | 
formed — on the instant, they marched upon | 
the guns by which they had been assailed, and in 
a few minutes had possession of them. 


“The Seventy- 


DODGING THE QUESTION. 


It is dangerous to possess a reputation for 
superior knowledge or wisdom. It is hard to live 
up to it. Next in importance to knowing every- 
thing, perhaps, is to be ranked the ability to 
conceal one’s ignorance. 

“Brown,” said Jones, “Smith and I here have 
had a dispute, and have agreed to leave the 
decision to ou. Which is right—‘To-morrow is | 
Friday,’ or ‘To-morrow will bel Friday?’ ”’ 

“To-day is Saturday, isn’t it?” said Brown, 
after some reflection. 


“Then neither one of be is right.” 
And he waved them aside. 


MUCH IMPRESSED. 


Some persons never can make an investment in 
any article of apparel without finding an excuse 
for calling everybody’s attention to it. Occasion- 
ally this proceeding meets with a merited rebuke. 

“What do you think of that pair of shoes for 
three dollars and a half?” asked a man of this 
sort, exhibiting his latest purchase to a friend. 

“I think it’s a good deal of leather for the 
money,” 1eplied his friend, walking around him in 
a wide cirele and looking at the shoes with 
profound astonishment. 


“EAGLES,” said one of our lawgivers, “get thei 
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LOVELL 
DIAMOND 


(TRADE -MARK REGISTERED) 


YCLES 


ALSO THE 


Pt » evel Excel 


AND THE 


Lovell Special. 


Acknowledged by all who 
have seen this year’s mod- 
els to be the “Most Per- 
fect Wheels” 


ever made. 


Insist on Seeing Them 
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town. 
to us. 


their superiority. 


Send for our Beautiful manep 
Illustrated Catalogue. FRE. 
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information. If a dealer, mention it. 
line of Guns, Rifles, 
and Sporting Goods, Bicycle Sundries, Bicycle 


131 Broad 
Street, 


JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, 





Write us what you want and we'll send you full 
We have the largest 
Revolvers, Fishing Tackle 


Gymnasium Suits and Athletic Goods of all kinds. 
Every Lovell “Diamond” Bicycle ws genuine if it bears this Name-Plate a@- 


at our Agents’ in nearly every city and 
If no Agent in your place, write 
Examine them and you will see 
Low - 
Bicycles of our own and other makes that are first-class in 
every particular are offered less than ever quoted before. 


Priced 


and 


Mass. 
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teeth into everything they can lay their hands on. » 
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An Effusive Landscape Gardener. 

The Champs-Elysées, the famous park of 
Paris, and perhaps the most famous and splendid 
city park in the world, has been invaded by the 


hand of vandalism, as many Parisians call it, in | 


the shape of a municipal order for the trans- 
formation of the southeasterly part of it into a 
condition suited to the erection of the buildings 
for the great universal exhibition of 1900. In 
telling the history of the Champs-Elysées, or 
modern Elysian fields, a Parisian journal 
gratifies the natural curiosity of its readers 
regarding the man who planned and made them. 

This man was André [enétre, a French 
architect of the seventeenth century, who, from 
building houses, went to a work much better 
suited to his somewhat romantic and very 
flowery nature—the planning and beautifying of 
parks, gardens and palace-grounds. 

In this field he won fame, and also fortune; 
and he deserved both, for he not only made 
beautiful these earthly Elysian fields and the 
gardens of the Tuileries,—till then what their 
name signifies, the tile-works,—but the parks 
of Versailles and Saint-Cloud; Kensington 
Gardens, St. James’s park and Greenwich park, 
in London; and in Rome, the gardens of the 
Vatican, the Quirinal, the Villa Albani and the 
Villa Pamphili. 

His great master, King Louis XTV. of France, 
ennobled Lenétre, in spite of the fact that the 
landscape gardener was a man of such abounding 
and simple-hearted good nature and effusiveness, 
that at times he could not help treating the great 
and generally unapproachable king, who “‘stood 
on his dignity” if ever a king did, with 
extraordinary familiarity. 

When Lendétre went to Rome to undertake 
gardening works for the Pope Innocent XI., he 
carried a letter to the pope. Innocent XI. gave 
him a long audience, in the course of which he 
praised King Louis. Then Lendtre said: 

“T can die satisfied now, for I have seen the 
two greatest men of the world, your holiness 
and my royal master.” 

“There is a great difference,” the pope said, 
“between your master and me; King Louis isa 
great and victorious prince, and I am but a poor 
priest, the servant of the servants of God.’ 

The simple-hearted architect took this to bea 
somewhat complaining allusion on the part of 
the pope to the tyranny of the cardinals; and in 
his abounding sympathy he fell on the pope’s 
shoulder, embraced him warmly, and exclaimed : 

“Holy father, you are going to live to bury 
the whole sacred college !’’ 

The pope is said to have been delighted 
beyond expression by the Frenchman's naiveté, 
and moreover to have regarded it as a happy 
augury as to his health and long life. When 
this incident was related to the French court by 
some one returning from Rome, a courtier of the 
king said: 

“That must be an exaggeration. I cannot 
believe that even Lenétre would have so far 
forgotten himself as to embrace the pope.” 

“Do not be too sure of it,’ said the king. 
“Every time I come back from the country 
Lenotre falls on my neck and kisses me, and he 
is perfectly capable of doing the same thing to 
the pope.” 

Few men have ever been better liked by the 
great than this effusive gardener, or have had 
better opportunity to accomplish the best that is 
in them. 


~ 
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The Abbey Chorister. 


In a famous old city in the west of England 
there stands a stately minster known locally as 
the abbey, or, to give it its full title, the Abbey 
Church. It was built in the reignof Henry VII. 
A pretty story regarding the best beloved 
chorister of this old church is told by Margaret 
E. Sharp in the Christian Register: 

One summer day, a few months back, a robin 
redbreast came flying in through the open door 
of the great church. Once inside, he elected to 
stay and make his home there. He speedily 
fraternized with the caretaker, who generously 
supplied him with board and lodging, and left a 
window open for his convenience, for he is by 
no means a captive, but comes and goes at will. 
He is now regarded as a regular member of the 
abbey staff, the friend alike of clergy and con- 
gregation, and his services of song form an 
additional attraction to the Sunday worship. 
During the week he is much abroad, but on 
Sunday he is in his place among the abbey 
congregation. 

Not that this little chorister is altogether 
beyond the weaknesses of his kind. On one 
occasion another robin flew into the church; 
but, instead of welcoming him, the abbey bird 
uttered shrill sereams of wrath, and rushed upon 
the intruder, with whom he had a savage tussle 
before he succeeded in driving him from the 
building. Then his songs of triumph were loud 
and long, 

Again, at Christmas, when the abbey was 





dressed in festal garb of red-berried holly, white | doo: 
evergreens, the robin evinced the | absent] 


tlowers and 


warmest interest in the proceedings; but as soon 
as the decorations were completed he began to 
eat up everything eatable, and the result of this 
Christmas good cheer was that he quite lost his 
beautiful voice. During Christmastide he was 
utterly unable to take his accustomed part in the 
church services. For some weeks he remained 
mute, but has now recovered from the effects of 
his surfeit, and is in finer voice than ever. 

On a recent Sunday, when the writer was at 
the abbey, there was a most charming robin 
| service. During the prayers the bird maintained 
|a quiet and subdued demeanor, but while the 
Psalms were being chanted he flew through 
nave and chancel, warbling softly and sweetly. 
The reading of the lesson elicited from him a 
gentle chirp or two, and after again sweetly 
taking part in the singing, he apparently listened 
attentively to the sermon. Then, as the congre- 
gation rose to sing the final hymn, the tiny 
winged worshipper took flight, and soared aloft 
into the solemn twilight of the vaulted roof, to 
pour forth an ecstasy of rapturous song that 
thrilled from one end of the church to the 
other, and rose above the united voices of choir 
and congregation and the deep tones of the 
organ. 

The abbey robin bids fair to achieve distinction 
in literature, for one member of the church has 
written a poem in his honor, and in the monthly 
parochial leatlet the rector duly chronicles the 
quaint doings of his feathered parishioner. 
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Remarkably Useful Eyes. 


There are ingenious devices to be found in 
other than highly civilized lands. Blue goggles 
are certainly an invention of civilization, but it 
must not be supposed that he who is not 
fortunate enough to live where blue goggles are 
manufactured has no means of protecting his 
eyes from excessive light. Mr. J. W. Tyrrell, 
in an article entitled ‘““Three Years Among the 
Eskimos,” assures his readers that the inhab- 
itants of the frozen land are not without goggles, 
though colored glass is a luxury quite out of 
their reach. 


To protect their eyes from the glare of the 
snow, which would cause snow-blindness, they 
manufacture very ingenious wooden goggles. 
These are neatly carved so as to fit over the nose 
and close into the sockets of the eyes, and 
instead of being provided with colored glasses, 
they have horizontal slits, just wide enough to 
allow the wearer to see n. ‘Thus an excess 
of light is guarded against, but the sight is not 
entirely obstructed. 

It is no wonder the Eskimo desires to protect 
his om his power of sight is a wonderful 
gift. T are not many respects in which 
a white man would envy an Eskimo, but 
he might well envy him his eyesight. Most 
of these le have soft brown eyes, which 
have wonderful sharpness of vision. As a proof 
of this, Mr. Tyrrell relates an incident that took 
place during his stay among them. 

A party of Eskimo hunters had gone out upon 
the floating ice of Hudson Straits to hunt seals. 
Their hungry families were very anxious for 
their return, and the white man, who sympa- 
thized with them, frequently took his telesco 





and went up to a lookout hill to see whether he 
could discern any trace of the party. On one 
occasion a little daughter of one of the hunters 
came to him, hoping that he would have some 
news to give her, but she had no sooner reached 
the elevation than, jumping up and down with 
delight, she cried, “I see father !”’ 

Mr. Tyrrell had been looking through his 
telescope, and had seen no trace of the missing 
hunters. 

Pye ah asked. . 

§ poin away across the glistening ice- 
field in the direction in which he had been gazing 
through his big telescope. At first he thought 
she was mistaken, but again turning his glass in 
that direction, he discovered a black speck, 
which, sure enough, proved to be the returning 
hunters. To the white man’s naked eye they 
were quite invisible, and almost so with the aid 
of the telescope. As they came nearer, he could 
make them out more clearly, but his eyes, thus 
assisted, were no match for the brown ones of 
the little Eskimo maiden, who in this respect 
was a type of her people. 


~ 
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An Author’s “‘Hibernicism.” 


The performances of Monsieur Calino are not 
solely the property of the mythical person of 
commercial connections who is known by that 
name in France. It is related that a well-known 
Frenchman of letters was recently the hero of a 
feat well worthy of that fabulous personage. 


_ The man of letters receives so many applica- 
tions for his autograph that he has had a circular 
oy declining, in courteous terms, to accede 

these requests. One day not long ago, as the 
great man was about to leave his house on a 
literary errand that occupied his mind very much, 
he received by the mail several of these applica- 
tions. He seized a pen, drew down his printed 
ae, signed and posted them abstractedly ; and 
each of the persons who sent the requests was in 
due time astonished and deligh to receive, 
fully signed with the author’s name, a circular 
which read thus: 

“Monsieur Z regrets that the number of 
applications which he receives for his autograph 
entirely precludes his complying with these 
requests in any case. z 

“A L_——,?* 











or 


‘THE ruling instinct is strong in a thrifty house- 
wife. ~ ““My dear,”’ said the husband who had to 
tell his wife that he had failed, “the wolf is at the 

r.” “Tell him to wipe his feet,” said she, 
ly. 
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A Family 
‘Treasure. 


It costs the manufacturers as much 
to make the NEW COMPANION SEW- 
ING MACHINE as it does to make any 
Sewing Machine which sells in the stores 
at $45.00. No better workmanship or 
material is put into any Sewing Machine. 
As to durability, simplicity and the latest 
improvements, it is the equal of any 
Sewing Machine on the market. 


$19.00 


FREIGHT PAID. 
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It may be difficult for some of our readers ’ 
to realize this, but those of our readers who 
have tested the New Companion appreciate the 
Machine and are loud in its praise. 


e~ 


“The New Companion Sewinc MAcHINE pur- 
chased of you nearly two years ago came duly to 
hand, and to say that I am very much pleased with 
it is stating it very mildly. Of course, in this length 
of time, I have tried it thoroughly on all kinds of 
family sewing, and it works ‘to a charm’ on all. In 
short, I think it fully equal to, and better than some 
of the $40.00 to $60.00 Machines I have seen, and I 
heartily recommend it to any one wishing a first 
class Machine at a very reasonable price.”— 

Mrs. G. W. Foote, Crown Point, N. Y. 


The price at which we supply the 
New Companion Sewing Machine to 
Companion readers is but $19.00, freight 
paid by us. We warrant every Machine 
for five years. Send for our illustrated 
book, which will tell you more about 
this superb Machine. 


Perry Mason & Co., Boston. 


IV. 
GENUINE CUT GLASS 


Salt and Pe r Rhek 7 fn imported goods 
and _ warranted Cut Gluss 25 cts. for sample. 
UNO CO., 12 Hill Building, gt ILLE, MASS. 





To Prevent Accidents 
Have your wheel fitted with the 


Ericson Automatic 
Bicycle Bell. 


PATENTED. 








Gives Short or Continual Ring. 


Just press me small lever 
on handle-bar with fore- 


release it. 
Simple, Durable, mee 
Blze “i in. - - 


in... -- L338 
Extras. 


Lf your aa hasn’t them, we mail alther post- rr 
on receipt of price. 
NUTTER, BARNES & CO., 364 Atlantic Apeant, BOSTON. 
FREE Circular, send for it. 


Out For a Sul 


Delightful and healthful 
exercise as it is, bi- 
cycle-riding some- 
times brings on 
faintness, fa- 
tigue and 
exhaustion, 
for which 
ene needs 
some health- 
ful restora- 
tive. A few 
whiffs of 


Portsmouth 
Lavender Salts 


will revive, refresh and rest you, and help 
to ward off any ill effects of overheating. 
Convenient to carry in pocket. CAP prevents leakage. 










Leading Dealers and all Railroad News Agents, or 
sent post-paid for 25c. if not otherwise obtainable. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


12 PHOTOS FOR 10 CENTS. 


Send Cabinet and_we s orweed a one 
miniature copies and Fh our 
DAY’S PHOTO COPYING 
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Old Grist Mill 


Entire Wheat Coffee.” 


Yes, let the children have it. It won’t make 
them nervous, bilious, dyspeptic, as do Mocha 
and Java, but will nourish them and build them 
up, for it’s not a stimulant, but a food. 


Sold p all leading grocers, 20 cents per pound. 
Send three 2-cent stamps for trial package free. 





25 cents. | PRESTON 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 





Do You 


want the dest 
and purest 
soap made? If 
so buy 


Welcome 


It has 20 eguad. 


Manufactured by CURTIS 
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Welcome 


is cheaper at 
5 cents a cake 
than most 
soaps are at 2 
cents with all 
their worthless 
presents. 


Welcome Soap is absolutely pure, and if you will 
carefully try it in your Laundry and Bath—also for Sham- 
poo—you will never want any other kind. 
Welcome, demand it and take no other. 
get in some stores because inferior brands pay larger profits. 


If you want 
It is hard to 


DAViS & COMPANY. 
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Ths IS THE — ARK 
on every box of 


NAME 
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Expressly for the Fine Trade. if'S.3en'" 





Cuocorates & Bon Bons wanneer M. BAKER, 545 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


ON ALL CHOCOLATES. 
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Boys and Girls! 


Your time used in our ,. will secure these Premiums 
Send at once your Name and Address, 





G. A. FOLSOM & CO., Dept. A, 192 Hanover a poses Mass, 





FREE | 








OUR Ni Norristown, Pa. | @ 
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| A Delicious Cn of Coffee 


With Your Breakfast 
Gives you strength and inspiration to start 
the day. It’s the only stimulating beverage 
that is harmless, 


Glenwood 
Coffee 


Will make that delicious and helpful cup. 


It has a flavor that’s ‘‘all its own.’’ Packed in 
1 and 21b. cans. BUY OF YOUR DEALER. If he 
hasn’t it, and you will send us his address, we will 
mail yu a SAMPLE FREE. 


it costs us to do this, but wins a customer every time. 


. CHAS. LAWRENCE & CO.,, 
~ 103 Commercial Street, - - Boston, Mass, 


Mocha 
and Java 








««My Work’s Made Easy— 
Ivorine cuts the Grease.”’ 


So say the housekeepers — it 
scours pots and pans and makes 
them look like new, and is a wonder- 
-ful saver of time and labor. For 
anything that’s dirty, greasy or 
grimy use 


Ivorine 


Washing Powder. 








There’s a fine cake of 
White Glycerine Toilet 
Soap in every package of 
Ivorine Washing Pow- 
der. It makes the hands 
white, soft and smooth. 

Either worth cost of 
both. 











It makes hard work light — 
supplies soap for the entire family. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Ct. 











Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Soaps. 
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American Flags. 


Size 6x4 feet, price $2.50 
Postage 25 cents extra. 
Size 9x6 feet, price $4.25 
Postage 35 cents extra. 
Size 12 x 7% ft., price $6.00 
“ 15x9 feet, “ 8,00 
“ 16x8 feet, “ 7.75 
“ 20x 10 feet, “ 12,00 
“ 2x i2feet, “ 14.00 


The last five must go by 
express and charges paid by 
the receiver. 


xk 


These flags are made of 
Wool Bunting thoroughly 
sewed. Every flag has 45 
stars. The arrangement of 
the stars and the quality of 
bunting isthe same as adopt- 
ed by the government. 

Samples of material will 
be sent to all who desire. 


tint Mason & Co., 201 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
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High-Grade Watches. 
"a 


CITT 


UR latest Catalogue, de- 

‘ scribing Watches ranging 
in price from $5 to $100, 
will be found especially 
interesting to those who 
are about to purchase 
Graduation or Birthday 
Watches. We shall be 
pleased to send this Cata- 
logue to all who desire. 





Perry Mason & Company, Bostom 
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